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Improving opportunities is well, 
but making opportunities is better. 
Many a man says that he could do something if he 
only had the opportunity, but the man who is deter- 
mined to do something will secure the opportunity, 


even if he has to make it. 
man will m 


Making Opportunity 


Bacon says, ‘‘ A wise 
va ake more opportunities than he finds.’’ 
True wisdom is shown in a determination to do what 
is to be done, and a determination to do involves 
the finding or making a way to do. 


 —— 


Saying a Thing 


Simplicity is essential to clear- 
Simply 


ness. Many a truth is obscured 
attempted explanations, Old Thomas Fuller 
a 2 - saw an indenture too fairly engrossed ; for 

writer had so filled it with flourishes that it hin - 


by 


dered my reading thereof. The wantonness of his 
pen made a new alphabet, and I was subject to mis- 
take his dashes for real letters.’’ Rhetoric has its 
chief value in making clear and forceful the expres- 
sion of truth. When it is used as an ornament of 
the truth, it often stands in the way of the truth. 
If you have anything to say, say it simply, in the 
fewest words possible to bring out its meaning. 


More than that is too much for practical service. 
= 
Love, the one thing which every 
God’s Love for All ‘ ; 
human being craves, is the one 


thing which God to every human being unstintingly 


gives, Powers of mind, health of body, wealth of 
worldly goods, God may withhold, but love— 
never! The little boy who told his mother that if 


he could say what he pleased to God he would say, 
‘* Love me when I’m naughty,’’ gave voice to that 
questioning, that craving, of the whole human heart 
to which the gospel is the full-complement and the 
gracious answer. Let no one, man or boy, ever 
suspect that because he is naughty God does not 
love him. ‘‘God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 
S.. 
The Real Mystery never stands in the way 
Stumbling-stone of faith. It is not what we cannot 
understand, but what we have chosen not to under- 
stand, that we stumble over. One may contemplate 
the mysteries of storms for a lifetime without suffer- 
ing any loss of faith in the stability of nature ; but if 
one chooses to remain ignorant of every known law 
of storms, and builds his house upon sand, his faith 
is likely to be shaken, along with his house, when 
the next storm comes. It is not the mystery of 
God’s providences that causes one’s faith to stagger, 
as we are apt to think in a time of calamity ; it is 
one’s voluntary ignorance of God himself. He that 
learns what God has chosen to reveal will make a 
stepping-stone, not a stumbling-stone, of the rest. 


—— 
Character is like a seal, unto,which 
the whole world is wax, —it puts its 
own image upon whatever it touches. 


Making a New 
World 
Ears hear what 
‘to the pure all 
Eyes see that which is possible 
to the soul that looks out through them. 


they bring the spirit to hear : 
things are pure.’’ 
Some one 
has said, ‘‘ To Newton and to Newton’s dog the 
same, and yet what a different pair of universes !’’ 
So it is that the heart finds all the world its mir- 
ror, in which it is constantly seeing itself. Cheer- 
fulness carries a sun of its own with it, which light- 
ens the darkest places. Pleasantness of word and 
dealing, like iron rollers, gather up a mass of sharp 
bits and unsightly fragments, and press them into 
most unexpectedly useful and beautiful shapes. This 
is how it is that training and culture and character- 
building are more than educative ; they are greative. 
They make .a new world. A man goes on from 
glory unto glory, not by getting into mew places, but 
by becoming a new man. For us the heavens and 
the earth are become new, when we are become 
creatures. 


new If things are not what we want 


them to be, let us make them something -else by 
becoming something else. We pray that Godewill 
grant us this thing orthat thing ; our prayers could 
be oftener answered if we looked for strength to 
become this or that kind of a man. 


CAB 


Need of Oriental Lights on the 
Bible 


T IS obvious that he who would understand the 
Bible as containing a message of God, needs to 
know the meaning of its words and phrases and fig- 
ures of speech ; for, if he lacks such knowledge, its ™ 
more important truths will surely be hidden from 
him. It is not enough to say that God, while send- 
ing a vitally important message to common people, 
must have seen to it that it was given in language 
which’ all could understand alike, while taking the 
words in their natural and simplest meaning. What 
of God’s ways with men ? 

Even the best blessings from God require effort 
on man’s part to make them available for his welfare. 
When the sunlight comes from the heavens, a man 
must open his eyes to it, or it will not give light to 
him. If manna falls to the earth for his daily food, he 
must gather it piece by piece, and carefully prep§re 
it for eating, and then eat it as though it had been 
an ordinary growth in the harvest field, or he will 
as certainly starve asif God had never sent such food 
for his sustenance. God forces his best blessings on 
none. He proffers them to all who are willing to 
make them available. 

Men have to learn human language before they 
can understand human language. And not all men 
understand the same language. The Bible was 
originally written in Hebrew, and Chaldaic, and 
Greek, and already it has been translated from those 
languages into more than two hundred other lan- 
guages and dialects, and even yet not all the human 
race is provided for. All the separate books of the 
Bible were written in the East, primarily for those 
who were trained in the East under Oriental influ- 
ences and methods and Many of the 
figures of speech employed in the Bible as simple 
and intelligible to those 


customs, 
for whom it was first 
written, now require explanation in order to be 
understood by those who have been trained in other 
parts of the world in later times, and under new 
conditions of life. 

When, for instance, we read in the Bible that in 
the dark days of adversity there shall no Ionger be 
heard in the city streets ‘‘ the voice of the bride- 
(Jer. 7: 34; 
16:9; 25:10; 33: 11; Rev. 18: 23), we have 
nothing in our occidental experiences to explain this 


, 


groom and the voice of the bride’ 


common figure of speech. Bridegrooms and brides, 
in our Western civilization, are not accustomed to 
cry or shout in the city streets, so long as they live 
But when we learn 
that both the bride and the bridegroom in Oriental 


countries are accompanied through the city streets 


peaceably with one another. 


by separate processions before they are married, and 
that hardly any event in Eastern social life is the 
occasion of such hilarity, or of such riotous rejoicing, 
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as a marriage ceremony, we gain a fresh understand- 
ing of the force of the Bible illustration. 

Similarly, the-words of John the Baptist concern- 
ing his delight in the welcome given to Jesus as the 
Messiah are meaningless without an explanation of 
their Oriental significance. ‘‘ He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom : but the friend of the bridegroom, 
which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom’s voice: this my. joy 
therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must 
decrease’’ (John 3 : 29,-30). In the East, the 
bridegroom does not see his bride before their mar- 
riage. ‘‘ The friend of the bridegroom ’’ arranges the 
match. When the bridegroom meets the bride, if 
he is satisfied he communicates the fact to those who 
are waiting without. Their cry of rejoicing informs 
the friend of the bridegroom, and gratifies him by the 
knowledge that he has done well his part. John the 
Baptist had prepared the way for the coming of 
the Bridegroom Jesus to his Bride, the Church. 
When he found that delight followed that union he 
was glad to know that A/s mission was accomplished. 

When, again, we find that Jesus, in sending out 
his disciples by two and two, told them to ‘‘ take 
nothing for their journey, save a staff only ; no bread, 
no wallet, no money in their purse,’’ as if they were 
to be miraculously supported in their evangelistic 
tours (Matt. 10: r-10; Mark 6: 7-9; Luke 9: 
2-4), we fail to comprehend the naturalness of. the 
suggestions, unless we are made acquainted with the 
prevalence of the spirit of hospitality in the East. 
Then we realize that any Oriental who throws him- 
self on the hospitality of others as he journeys is sure 
of a welcome ; and we perceive that this fact throws 
light on many a reference in the Bible to social 
customs and duties otherwise inexplicable. 

So simple an expression as ‘‘ man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the streets ’’ 
(Eccl. 12: 5) fails to convey its full meaning to 
one who knows nothing of Oriental mourning cus- 
toms. An ordinary reader might, indeed, suppose 
that the expression merely pointed out the fact that 
when a man is dead his companions soon return to 
their ordinary occupations, as though nothing of 
importance had happened But a 
familiarity with the East shows oné that when a per- 


among them. 


son dies his friends at once begin their noisy wail- 
ing, and that all who hear it take up the cry and 
repeat it vociferously ; that mourners, professional 
or sympathetic, go through the neighboring streets 
with loud wails, beating their breasts, and burdening 
the air with doleful cries. 


understood by the reader, 


In view of such customs, 
the Bible references to 
death and mourning have a vividness and meaning 
not secured to those who lack this knowledge. 

It is thus at many a point in the Bible text. Un- 
less one understands the importance of the position 
of a guardian of the threshold in an ancient temple, 
or knows how high an honor is esteemed the post of 
keeper or protector of the royal palace entrance, he 
is liable to misconceive or to misinterpret the true 
meaning of the Psaimist’s words when he says 
proudly, not in obsequious humility, ‘‘I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in [or, stand at the threshold of } 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness '’ (Psa. 84 : 10). 

Again, until we know of the primitive lamps in use 
in the East in Bible times, where, in an open receiver 
of oil or melted tallow, a simple linen rag, or rude wick 
of flax, furnished its dim light to one who kept that flax 
in flame, and the receiver supplied with oil, we are 
incapable of seeing the force of many a Bible phrase 
which otherwise gives light to the open mind. ‘‘ The 
smoking flax shall he not quench’’ (Isa. 42 : 3; 
Matt. 12 : 20) tells with peculiar force of the tender, 
patient love of the Messiah, when it is seen that it 
means that he will even revive a dimly burning wick 
which otherwise would expire. 

Even different parts of the great East need expla- 
nations from the customs of other parts in order to 
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make clear and forcible many figures of speech which 
were bright as sunlight to those to whom they were 
first spoken in the Bible pages. Canon Tristram of 
Durham gives a vivid illustration of this truth out of 
his varied experiences of travel. He is unusually 
familiar with Palestine and its customs, and the 
Bible figures of that region speak to him with ex- 
ceptional force. Being in Ceylon while on a jour- 
ney around the world, he preached one day, through 
an interpreter, to a congregation of native Christians 
whom he longed to help. He took the familiar 
figure of the Good Shepherd, and presented it in its 
simplicity as a lesson about Jesus in his loving care 
of his people. 

When the service was over, the perplexed inter- 
preter said, with reference to the sermon, that, as 
there were no sheep in that part of Ceylon, and 
consequently no shepherds, he was unable to ex- 
plain very clearly the Bible figure of the Good Shep- 
herd, for his hearers never saw anything of that sort. 
Canon. Tristram asked in surprise, ‘‘ How, then, 
did you explain what I said?’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘I turned it into a buffalo that had lost its 
calf, and went into the jungle to find it.’’ The 
figure of a shepherd’s tenderness and love for the 
lambs of his flock lost its main force, with that con- 
gregation, because it was written for a very different 
people. 

Because the Bible is written in human language it 
needs human helps to its understanding. Because 
it was written primarily by Orientals for Orientals, it 
needs Oriental lights for its fullest illumination. 
Much can be gained from it by any one who is 
single hearted and simple minded in its faithful 
study. More can be gained by one who studies it 
in the light of the best helps, and who, as he studies, 
prays the faith-filled prayer, ‘‘ Lord, open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.’’ 





Meni will often worry more over purely 
God's Relation to 


Bue abstract questions of speculative phi- 


losophy than they will over the more 
important practical questions that affect their every-day 
life in this world, and their eternal interest in the world 
to come. The latter questions are, however, often more 
easily settled than the former. An interested reader in the 


state of Washingten comes with this puzzling question : 


In Isaiah 45 : 7, it says God is the author of all evil. Are we 


to understand that Ged originated sin? Your opinion on this 
will be greatly appreciated by a constant reader of your paper. 
Of one thing we may be sure,—God is not in favor of 


sin. He does not want us to sin. God is opposed to 
Indeed, sin is in its nature 
opposed to God. Sinning is, in fact, breaking the law 
of God. Therefore, even if we had reason to think that 
God originated sin, we might be confident that he origi- 
nated it for us to battle instead of to indulge. Sin may 
be made a means of progress upward, if we will battle it 


ceaselessly, surmounting its hindrances step by step. 


sin, and he wants us to be. 


“St. Augustine ! well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 
‘“* All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend."’ 
3ut the Bible text referred to does not say that God 
originated sin ; it says nothing of the sort <‘‘I am the 
Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and cre- 
ate darkness ; I make peace, and create evil ; I am the 
Lord, tfat doeth all these things.’" This obviously has 
reference to agencies and forces ; it says nothing about 
abstract principles. God is above all agencies, —favor- 
ing or opposing. Trusting and serving him, we need 
have no fear, from good or evil ; we are so far free from 
sin. Whatever was the origin of sin, our duty is to fight 


Vol. 39, No, 
it, rather than to discuss its sources. If our house is ag 
fire, it is for us to fight the fire. Until that is extin, Suisheg 
there is no time to discuss how it was started. 
on God's side, we shall ‘oppose sin, 
tial truth for all of us. 


If Wears 
That is the essen. 


_ 

Definition is of prime import: INCE ag 
precedent to intelligent dis: USsion, 
There is litthe good to come of argue 
ment on either side of a case on trial unless the ; jurymea 
understand the respective claims of the « plaintiff” and 
the ‘‘defendant.’’ Yet it is frequently the case that 
two parties fail to come to an agreement after prolonged 
discussion simply because neither party understands what 
the other party is claiming. It looks as if this trug 
were not borne in mind by the parties to the discussion 
referred to by a subscriber in Western New York in the 
following letter : 


Relation of Paich 
and Hope 


Having been much instructed by your exhaustive; helpful com. 
ments on various questions, I venture to ask you to give an answer 
to one which was recently discussed in a branch Sunday-school, 
The superintendent asked if one could ‘‘hope"’ without “ faith" 
(Rom. 12:12). Believing you can help toa clear underst: anding 
of the subject, I refer it to your notice, as it was not satisfa 
settled. 


In the first place, what is meant by ‘hope’? 
the second place, what is meant by ‘ faith’’ ? 


In 
Unless 
there is an agreement to begin with on these points, 


discussion over them is not likely to end in a Satisfactory 
settlement. 
as ordinarily used. 


There are various ‘meanings to both words 


‘‘ Hope ’’ may mean simply desire, 


or, again, it may mean confident expectation. A man 
may say, ‘‘1 hope that the time will come when J shall 
be able to live without hard work every day. As yet, | 
see no prospect of this, but 1 keepon hoping.’ Again, 


a man may say, ‘‘I hope that my daughter will be here 


before seven o'clock this evening, She telegraphed me 


she was leaving New York by the four o'clock train,” 
Either statement would be intelligible ; but the won 
‘«hope'’ is very differently used in the two statements 
‘‘Faith'’ in its truest sense’ means trust in a person 
Yet faith is used as meaning a mere_ intellectual assent 
to a series of doctrinal statements. When a ian says 


that his hope for this life and for the next is founded on) 


his unwavering faith in his loving Father, his words are 
understood. When another man says that he has little 
hope of seeing all Christendom accept his denomin 
tional faith, he also is understood, but all can see that 
he is saying something very different from the other mat. 


A man can have ‘‘hope”’ in the sense of desire with 
out any ‘‘ faith’’ in the sense of belief in a certain #t 
of dogmas. But if a man has hope, in the sense d 
confident expectation, of help or gain from a particular 


person, he shows that he has faith or trust in that perso 
to that extent. This to be clear to aly 
thoughtful person. 


would seem 






OR 


so ”~ oJ 
a ~~ 
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Choose 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


HAT shall death be to thee, O deathless soul? 
Greatest it is of all the mysteries, 
And yet it lieth in thine own control 
To say how dafk or else how bright it is 


Distance from God doth make the seeing dim. 
Death need not be a plunge into the night 

But the short step that takes thee in to him, 
If thou live daily near the Lord of light. 


Boston, Mass. 


Yo 
Agrippa before Paul 


By Ledénard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 


CERTAIN fragment of papyrus manuscript - 

collection at Berlin attracted the attention of Hew 
Wiicken, who published it with a translation. 

M. Jouguet, student in the French schoo! a! Athens, 

s fragment 


lately became interested in a similar papyts 
at the Bulaq Museum, copied it, and published it 

M. Theodore Reinach, an active collaborator in 
work of the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 


torily | 
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s put this and that together, and finds them to 
he same document, which he is able to 
restore with some degree of completeness. It proves to 
be the pro és-verbal, or official report, ot the trial of a 
criminal case before the Emperor Claudius and his 
council. The defendant in the case is Herod Agrippa, 
king of the Jews ; the promoters of the prosecution are 
Jsidore and Lampo, leaders of the anti-semitic party in 
the city of Alexandria. The two complainants took 
nothing by their procedure. They were already under 
sentence of death for crimes committed in the reign of 
Caligula, and it was perceived that their charge against 
Agrippa was only a device to gain time. So the court 
mptorily stopped off their talk, and ordered them to 
We are already acquainted with this pair of 
through the writings of their antagonist 


Lettres, ha 
be two parts of t 


pere 
execution. 
politicians, : 
Philo, the Alexandrian Jew ; and their appearance in 
court, we are told, strongly confirms the unfavorable ac- 
count that Philo gives of them. 

This is a provokingly scanty account of one of the 
most interesting of recent antiquarian discoveries, but it 
is all that we have at present. The case described in 
this papyrus, in which Agrippa appears as defendant, 
has nothing to do with the hearing in which Agrippa was 
invited to sit on the bench beside Governor Festus as a 
«friend of the court.’ But it comes to light most op- 
portunely to give us a personal introduction to one of the 
most elegant young gentlemen, one of the most brilliant 
and successful operators in imperial politics, and one of 
the most symmetrical characters for complete, all-round 
infamy, that had been produced even in that prolific 
period. ; 

Here let us note, in passing, the contrast, in the New 
Testament, between the soldiers and the politicians. 
The soldiers, so far as we are given a distinct view of 
their personal character, are gentlemen, every man of 
them, —straightforward, guileless, near to the kingdom of 
heaven, As for the politicians, Festus and Gallio are 
the most decent of them; Felix and Pilate, and the 
whole misbegotten generation of the Herods, are fair 
specimens of the sort of men that were exalted in those 
days, when the wicked walked on every side. Here is 
stuf for a chapter, or for many chapters, but our busi- 
ness is with King Agrippa. 

Born in the soiled, shabby, and infected purple of 
the Herod dynasty, what chance was there, from the be- 
ginning, that he would rise above his wretched antece- 
dents? In one respect there will almost certainly be 
improvement. Three generations of wealth and high 
life will put a superficial polish on the coarse grain of 
the original stock. The great-grandson of the brutal 
Idumean savage, Herod the Great, will grow up one of 
the petted favorites and elegant dandies of the court of 
Claudius, and will make his way to high place and title, 
not by hard knocks, but by sinuous intrigues and win- 
some manners, and by that personal beauty for which 
his family had come to be famous—and infamous. The 
place pre-eminently suited to such a man's ambition 
was one of those shadowy royalties of the East which 
were permitted under the martial sway of Rome, like an 
East Indian potentate under British rule, or a ‘‘ media- 
tized’’ dukelet under the German empire, to retain all 
the pomp, and something of the wealth, of sovereignty, 
with little of its power or responsibility. Such a po- 
sition, on a small scale, Agrippa had held from the age 
of seventeen, and by one advancement and another shad 
added province to province, till now, at about the age 
of thirty-two, his nominal sway, through the favor of 
the emperor, was nearly as extensive as that of his 
great-grandfather, 

The ceremonial visit of Agrippa to the new Roman 
governor of Judea was one of the most important func- 
Ba ti ee duties were mainly ceremonial. 
i lene ant we ere was real use in it. At the end of 
= Try Be corrupt administration of Felix, 
Mons sine ae his ‘‘ willingness to show the 
himself bevuiid fi -" HI we San oR oe. 
Stee ad aa A ro 1er endurance, there has come an 
euperience ‘. 0s e man (so far as appears), but without 
ficult and restless po affairs of one of the most dif- 
Ngieg sess provinces of all the empire. It was 

small matter to Governor Festus, taking in hand 
Promptly and efficiently the difficulti b hed hi 
by his puitnein 4 : ifficulties pequeat ed him 
consultation with An bent the opportunity of prolonged 
to whom and to jer > Jew, but Roman pensionary, 
religious and smeabte amily for four generations the 

al affairs of Judea had been famil- 
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iar. There was no lack of questions to talk over, and it 
was not till after many days that they took up the case 
of the interesting prisoner left in bonds by Felix. It 
was just the case to seize the attention of Agrippa. ‘‘I 
would like to hear the man myself,’’ said he. ‘All 
right,’’ says Festus ; ‘‘ you shall hear him to-morrow."’ 

I wonder whether any historical painter has ever ob- 
served the immense artistic possibilities of that scene in 
the audience-chamber of the palace at Cesarea? Splen- 
dor of color, inténsity and contrast of action and ex- 
pression, dignity of suggestion,—what is there that is 
lacking here to the making of a supreme masterpiece of 
painting ? The jocular sneer of Festus, the blush of 
shame and anger on the brazen cheeks of Berenice 
(soror atgue conjux), the piercing demand of the pris- 
oner (here the action culminates), ‘‘ Believest thou the 
prophets ?’' and the fumbling confusion of the king, 
trying to wriggle out of his dilemma with his poor little 
joke, ‘‘ A little more, and you will be wanting to_make 
a Christian of me !'’—I seem to see them in my mind's 
eye. 

I have sometimes wondered whether that word of 
Paul, ‘‘ Believest thou? I know that thou believest,’’ 
was not less an appeal to what there might be in Agrippa 
of religious faith, than a bold challenge to him there 
before that public to deny the prophets, if he dared. 
There had been enough in his career and in his father's 
before him to show an anxious disposition to keep in 
favor with the Jewish people ; but where, in all his life 
of servile compliance with heathenism, and in that sink- 
ing down below the depths of heathen uncleanness into 
vices ‘‘not so much as named among the Gentiles,’’ 
could Paul have found that evidence which warranted 
him to say, *‘I know that thou believest’’ ? Was not 
Festus nearer right in his estimate of the man, when, 
talking the matter over with him privately in advance, 
he takes a different tone, as who should say ‘‘ we men 
of the world know all about that’’ ? 

Well, we must not be too sure. There is nothing 
viler than the men of the Herod family, except the 
women ; and the wholly unspeakable Berenice once 
sacrificed a good match to her religious scruples. It 
may easily be that, as the Apostle was telling of his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, ‘‘to turn them from the power of 
Satan unto God, so that they might receive forgiveness 
of their sins and inheritance among the sanctified,’’ he 
saw sorhething in the manner of the depraved and 
shameless king which showed that religious belief was 
not wholly dead in his bosom. If there was any capa- 
city of repentance left in Agrippa, nothing was so sure 
to quicken it as to hear talk about forgiveness and sal- 
vation. 

‘Paul before 
Agrippa,'* and hence it turns out to be on ‘‘ Agrippa before 
Paul.’’ 


out. 


I sat down to write an article on 

But that was the way the hearing itself turned 
The king was put to his plea before the prisoner : 
‘* Believest thou? Yes, And he 
with a giggle, and declined to plead. 


Agrippa, in his purple and gold ! 


answered 
Poor, ruined 


or no?" 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Melindy’s Encumbrance 
By Annie Steger Winston 


PAIR of liquid jet-black eyes stared up at the reds 

and yellows and blues of the comic valentines 
pinned to the smoky whitewashed walls, and a small, 
brown finger slowly pointed from one to another of the 
big-headed men with glasses of beer, the big-headed 
women brandishing brooms, the long-nosed old maids 
in flowery bonnets, and all the rest. 
dat's daddy, an’ dat's me,’’ 
she chanted to herself, —for one must talk to somebody. 
‘*Dat's A’ Liza, an’ dat’s Sis’ Jones ; dat’'s Brer Cun- 
nigum, an’ dat’s Miss Lou. 


‘*Dat’'s mammy, an’ 


An’ dat’s me, an’ dat's 
me, an’ dat's me ; all de ladies in de pretty bonnets is 
me. All dem roses ’longst to me. 
to daddy's fun’ al.’’ 

She stood in her one scant calico garment, with her 
hands clasped at the back of her round, many-pigtailed 
head, and gave herself up to the luxury of the thought. 

‘«Dem my Sunday close put away in mammy’s chist. 
Dem my bonnets an’ shawls an’ wails an’ shoes an’ 
pa’ sols,—dem surely is my pa’sols, an’ dat me totin’ 
‘em. - Howdy, Miss Lily ? 


An’ dere me gwine 


You surely is fine.’’ 
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She caught the corners of her scanty skirt, and cour- 
tesied before her multiplied portraits. 

‘«Is you gwine to a fun'al, Miss Lily, dis mornin ?”’ 

For a moment her eyes wandered about the room. 
Then she wént to the low, patchwork-covered bed, and 
drew out a limp, uncovered pillow. 

‘‘T ain’ gwi’ let you sleep a// day, Miss Merligo Coke- 
nut. You gotter git up an’ dress,—you hear me? What 
you wan’ sleep so much for, wid dis fine new dress des’ 
a-waitin’ for you? ‘Tain’ apron I tyin’ roun’ you, 'tis 
An’ ‘tain’ to’ ed, ‘tis des’ scalloped dat- 
All de white ladies has dee dresses scalloped. 
’Twouldn’ be fitten’ to look at ef *twarn’ scalloped. Ef 
*twarn’ scalloped ‘twouldn’ be fitten’ to wah to Miss 
Lily's sto’. 


dress, wid a sash. 


away. 


Miss Lily got a sto’—wid candy, an’ horse: 
cakes, an’ goobers, an’ 'simmons, an’ ev' ything,—an’ 
doll-babies wid shoes on, an’ cokenuts, an’ fans, an’ 
pa’sols, an’ cheese. 

‘‘Here Miss An’ disyere’s coffee. 
’Tain’ dirt. An’ disyere’s candy, an’ disyere’s chune- 
gum, an’ disyere’s goobers. What de price o' goobers ? 
Well, goobers has riz, Miss Merligo. Goobers is free 
dollars dis mornin’, but dey mighty nice. An’ disyere’s 
sugar. ‘Tain’ sand. An’ disyere’s a candy walkin’- 
stick, wid red stripes on it. An’ dese yere is little 
An’ 


sto’. 


Lily's 


teenty Chany cups an’ saucers, wid roses on ‘em. 
disyere’s a Jew-sop, what'll play music. — Des’ listen. 
Her eyes rolled up ecstatically as she performed 
operatic solos upon the little block of wood. She paused 
at last, drawing her hand across her mouth, 
‘*What your fav’ rite chune, Miss Merligo? Des’ call 


for what you wan’. Dunkeer what 'tis. ‘Tain’ nothin’ 
to disyere Jew-sop. -Does you wan’ ‘ Roll, Jordan,’ Miss 
Well, disyere’s ‘ Roll, Jordan.’ 


‘‘What de price o' de Jew-sop? 


Merligo ? 
Disyere Jew-sop 
You ain’ got de money to buy it, if 
you zs des as rich as cream. 


ain’ got no price. 
Ain’ nobody ever gwi’ 
play on disyere Jew-sop'cep’ Miss Lily, 'cause ’ tain’ 
no common Jew-sop, min’ you ; 
Des’ 


dancin’, Miss Merligo? 


‘tis quality Jew-sop, 
Don’ it make you feel like 
’Tain’' no harm dancin’ ef you 


listen to de music. 


don’ cross your feet. 
man git you sho’. 


Ef you cross your feet, de bad 
‘Tain’ no harm dancin’ disaway. 
Now you des’ watch me."’ 

The little solitary figure clapped and patted to the 
music of her own shrill singing till she sank down €x- 
hausted. 

‘*Dat de way, Miss Merligo. I ain’ cross my feet 


once. De debbil can’ say I has. Disyere’s a blue fan 


wid gole spanglers on it, what,I's fannin’ wid. Pullin’ 
Cairo surely do make you hot. ©'Tain’ no use askin’ me 


to play some mo’ music. I don’ 


wo’ ed to a frazzle. 


wan’ my Jew-sop 
I des’ gwi’ set here an’ res’ up.’’ 

For a while a certain listlessness crept over her face, 
and she sat huddled upon the floor, one small light- 
palmed hand, holding a wisp of paper, flung over her 
knee. 

‘* Nobody know de trouble I sees. 
trouble I sees. 


Nobody know de 
Nobody kn-—o-o—o-w— Hi! dere go 
a gran’ daddy longlegs lookin’ for he cows."’ 

She threw herself on her knees beside the tall gos- 
samer-limbed insect. 

‘« Gran’ daddy, 
Gran' daddy, gran’daddy, wha-a—a yo’ cows? 


gran'daddy, wha-a—a yo’ cows? 
Gran’ - 
daddy, gran’'daddy, wha—a—a—a’’— 

One long, hair-like leg at last raised itself slowly, and 
solemnly pointed. 

‘*Heish yo’ stories,’’ she said severely. ‘‘ You know 
you ain’ got no cows up de chimley."’ 

But she sat pensively staring in the direction indi- 
cated, her arms hugging her knees. 

‘‘D'mought be bird-nesses 


mused. 


up de chimley,’’ she 


A sudden scuffling and squeaking in the walls of the 
little ruinous hut for a moment startled her, and her 
eyes rolled. Then she turned to Miss Merligo. 

‘*Dem my pigs,’’ she remarked in a loud and cheery 
tone. ‘‘I got some mighty fine pigs, but I dunno 
what | gwi’ do wid ‘em when we-all goes to de gret 
De kitchen 
I reckon I have to 
lef’ my pigs ; dey gitten’ so shorancy [assurance-y]. 


house. D'ain’ no pigs at de gret house. 


at de gret house too fine for pigs. 

‘*Le’s we all have a cake-walk, Miss Merligo. We- 
all ain’ stud’ in’ ' bout dem ole pigs."’ 

She ran to a dusky shelf in one corner, and took down 
a pone of cold corn-bread. 

«« Disyere’s de cake, an’ disyere ain’ no broken chair ; 
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‘tis fancy table, min’ you, all fixed up wid white silk 


an’ wreaves of flowers, an’ ev'ything. An’ disyere 
dress I got on des’ de color o' mornin’ -glories, all striped 
like wid blue and pink ; an’ ’tis silk, des’ like de silk on 
de table. Miss Lily won’ wear nothin’ but silk—less’n 
‘tis gole. Dese yere year-rings is gole, an’ de chains 
an’ de rings an’ de breas’-pins, all dem gole. An’ I'll 
play de chunes to walk by on de Jew-sop. Step out, 
Miss Merligo an’ Miss Lily. You de firs’ couple. 

‘*Miss Merligo an’ Miss Lily takes de cake. 
now we'll set down an’ eat it. You don’’ wan’ none, 
Miss Merligo? Well, you lay down an’ go to sleep, ef 
you don’ wan’ no cake."’ 

She tossed the pillow over upon the bed, and sat 
down upon the floor. 

«7 got a heap o’ things’ sise cake, do’. 
till you can’ res’. 

She carefully divided the bread into portions. 

‘'Tain’ all cake. ‘Tis cake an’ pie an’ cheese an’ 
chicken. Disyere’s a chicken-laig,—a gre-e-e-d big, 
long rooster-laig, dis is, an’ des’ as fat! Miss Lily can 
hardly hole it, it got so much chicken meat on it.’’ 

She munched away with exaggerated relish until she 
finished it, and then she gave a long, satisfied sigh. 

‘You 'bleege to clean de bones when 'tis chicken ; 
but I done had chicken enough for once! An’ disyere’s 
cheese."’ 

She nibbled at the bread with much smacking. of the 
lips until she ate it all. 

‘Ain’ nothin’ like cheese,’’ she remarked, ‘‘One 
time | tase some sure 'nough cheese. When mammy 
cookin’ in de gret house, we gwi’ have cheese an’ 
chicken an’ ‘possum an’ cokenuts an’ ev'ything. Dis 
is ‘possum des’ like what daddy bring home one day. 
An’ dis is pie ; ‘tis cherry-pie, ‘tain’ dirt-pie. 

‘*] done éet chicken an’ cheese an’ ‘possum an’ 
cherry-pie, an’ now I got de cake. But I ‘clare ‘tis 
heap too pretty to eat. ‘Tis pink all ober, wid a little 
white angel stannin’ on it, wid a crown upon he forrud, 
an’ a hop widin he han’.’’ 

She looked at the untempting morsel, and laid it 
down. 


An’ 


I got goodies 


**] ain’ gwi’ eat it, des’ cause ‘tis so pretty. ‘Tain’ 
"cause ‘tain’ good.’ 
She leaned her head against the side of the bed, and 
closed her eyes. 
‘* T wanter be a angel, 
An’ wid de angels stan’, 
A crown upon my forrad, 
An’ a hop widin my han’ "'— 

All at once she stopped. 

'* Daddy got a hop widin he han’.’’ 

Somehow a sudden sense of desolation seemed to 
come upon her. Her eyes rolled wildly about the 
wretched room, and she struggled to her feet. 

‘*Dat mammy, an’ dat daddy, an’ dat me; dat A’ 
Liza, an’ dat Brer Cunnigum ; dat Sis’ Jones,—naw 
‘tain’, dat Miss Lou.’’ 

The little pointing finger abruptly paused, and she 
broke into a loud wail. 

‘‘Mammy !"’ 

**Dat me, an’ dat me, an’ dat me,”’ she resumed after 
amoment. ‘‘ Dat Miss Lily all dress’ up like she gwi' 
be when me an’ mammy gits to de gret house. All dem 
pa’ sols is my pa’ sols like I gwi’ have, an’ dem trails an’ 
dem flounces, an’ dem red shoes ‘dout no holes in ’em, 
an’ dem fans, an’ dem curls '’— 

Her voice quavered and broke. 

‘* Mammy !"" she called out again in the flat, lagging 
voice of one who knowingly cries out to silence. 

She crossed over and stood in the little pool of autum- 
nal sunshine which lay upon the brick floor, resting her 
chin upon her crossed arms in the sill of the window. 

‘*Can’ no booger-man git in here,"’ she said, ‘‘’ cause 
de do’ locked. Booger-mans don’ nurver have keys. 
Where dey gwi’ git keys? An’ mammy mos’ here. 
Mammy des’ roun’ de corner, | reckon."’ 

As she glanced nervously over her shoulder, her eyes 
fell upon the mantel, and paused there. 

‘‘How mammy gwi’ know what I tech ?’’ 
mured. 

With a_ brisk, business-like air, she pushed forward 
one of the disabled kitchen chairs, and mounted, reach- 
ing out for a cracked blue cup. 

** Miss Lily ain’ gwi’ break nothin’. 
Lily can’ play wid a blue cup. 
cups.”’ 


she mur- 


Huccome Miss 
Miss Lily use to blue 
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She got down and sat upon the floor, propping up the 
pillow by the side of the bed. 

‘* Miss Merligo,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you have some tea 
wid sugar in it outer a blue cup? When me an’ my 
mammy gits to de gret house, we gwi’ drink outer blue 
cups ev’ y day."’ 

She turned the cup up high asif to drain the last drop 
of its delicious contents, and then she paused, holding 
it in her hand. . 

‘Is you had enough tea, Miss Merligo? ’'Cause 
dis plenty mo’. D’is a biler full o’ tea settin’ on de 
fire. But I sort o’ tired o’ tea. Dis yere cup got 
sump'n in it heap nicer'n tea. It des’ runnin’ ober wid 
de soapsuds white folks drinks. 'Tain’ des’ common 
soapsuds, min’ you; ‘tis pink soapsuds what comes 
outer a box in de sto’, an’ ‘tis des’ chock full o’ red ice- 
cream.,’’ 

She closed her eyes to take in its full lusciousness, 
and kept them closed as if in meditation, setting the cup 
down with sudden carelessness. 

But she jumped up at the scurrying of the rats, and 
ran to the window. ‘ 

‘‘Mammy !"' she called loudly. ‘‘ Mammy, mammy, 
mammy !’’ 

Her voice sank gradually to a lifeless whisper, and 
she beat idly upon the glass. 

‘‘I reckon mammy comin’ now,"’ she said briskly. 
‘« Mammy ' bleege to be des’ no ways. Shucks! I ain’ 
skeered o' fats wid mammy des’ roun’ de cornder. 
Mammy skeer de rats when she come ; she skeer me too 
ef she ketch me wid de bluecup. I leedymo’ [almost] to 
forgot de blue cup !"’ 

She picked up the cup, holding it carefully in both 
hands, and climbed again upon the chair to replace it. 

‘Mammy mo-o-o-o-s’ here, mammy mo-o-0-0-s’ 
here ; mammy comin’ des’ as hod as she ken ’’— 

But she reached out for a peacock feather which stood 
in a broken red-glass pitcher. 

‘« Dey tell me dis come off'n a bird. At de gret 
house dey got birds like dis, des’ a-singin'’. An’ I gwi’ 
put salt on dee tails for sho’, an’ ketch 'em, an’ put 'em 
in a cage, an’ dey’ ll 'longst to me. 

** *T on my way to de gret house, 
To de gret house, to de gret house ; 
I on my way to de gret house, 
To de gret house in de'mornin’ : 
I on my way' '’— 

There was a sudden tilt of the unsteady chair, a 
bump, a cry, a dismal wailing,. and beating of heels. 

Still at last, she lay upon her back upon the floor, 
staring upward with black, tear-surcharged eyes. 

‘*Mammy ain’ nuvver comin’,’’ she moaned ; ‘‘ she 
ain’ nuvver comin’ !"’ 

But she slowly got up, and pressed her face against 
the cracked pane. 

‘* Dere mammy !’’ she cried out in wilful self-decep- 
tion. ‘*Mammy mos’ here! mammy mos’ 
Mammy ain’ no ways! mammy. ain’ no ways! 
mammy.”’ 

As she spoke, a little yellow dog ran by. 

‘« Heish, gal !’’ she said. 


? 


dog, yo’ mammy ! 


here ! 
Dere 


‘* You know ain’ no yaller 
‘*Mammy mos’ here! mammy mos’ here! Mammy 
Dere mammy !"’ 
she called out for the twentieth 
7is mammy,”’ she said, ‘‘’ tis mammy, sho’ !”’ 

There was indeed a step in the mean street, and she 
pressed her face flat against the window to see. The 
next moment, with a smothered scteam, she rushed to 
the bed, and buried her face in the patchwork quilt. 

‘*’Tain’ mammy,—'tis booger-man! ‘tis booger- 
man !"’ 

She listened, quaking, while the hump-backed beggar 
passed upon his way, and then she broke into a passion 
of fretful crying. 

‘*T hongry, I skeered,—I skeered, I hongry,"’ she 
lamented -over and over again. 
nuvver comin’ ! 
ver—'’ 

Waking, she started up. 

‘* Mammy !"’ she cried, this time in joy unfeigned. 

A dark, raw-boned woman, in rusty black, sat in the 
backless chair, her long sinewy hands laid together 
between her knees, her eyes staring at the cold ashes in 
the rusty grate. She wore still a sailor hat, with stream- 
ing veil of flimsy crape, as if she had forgotten it, or 
were too tired to take it off. 


ain’ no ways ! mammy ain’ no ways ! 
‘*Dere mammy !"’ 
time. «’ 


‘*An’ mammy ain’ 
she ain’ nuvver comin’ !—ain’'—nuv- 
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‘* Mammy, when we gwine to de gret house?" 























From the wooden stolidity of Melindy’s face jt apa 
that she did not hear. - a % 
0 


‘«Is we gwine to de gret louse. to-morrer, mammy}! 

** Dey d’ awn’ [don’t want] me,’’ she answered m 
chanically, not looking around. 

The child stared at her. 

‘* Dey d’ awn’ you, mammy? 
you ?”’ 

There was no change in the weary rigidity of face a4 
figure, but the eyes turned. 

‘« Honey,'’ she said, ‘‘ 1 got a ’cumbrance.”’ 

Richmond, Va. 
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The Common Lot 
By the Rev, Isaac O. Rankin wood, 
sat be 
N THE extremes of sorrow and of joy we are apt “¥ 
feel that we are walking quite alone upon untroddg remar 
ground, ‘‘ No man ever rose to this height of happi o' cloc 
ness : no man ever sunk to this depth of grief," we say, Ha 
Experience is so much more vivid than Sympathy ¢q oN 
ever be that the heart knows its own bitterness and jt contir 
own delight in a fashion with which a stranger inte, Ha 
meddleth not. sound 
In characterizing these high things it is hard to mak up 
the addition in our thought to personal ownership of] miles 
personal limitation. It is difficult to say of a dear child a cha 
whom God has taken, ‘‘ He was the dearest child q@ Ha 
earth—to me ;’’ of an experience of pain or sony, ul 
‘« No one ever suffered so—at least, I never did ;" o end ¢ 
‘* Greater happiness is impossible—unless there were a} of the 
larger heart than mine.’’ Yet does not common honesiy Ha 
and that becoming modesty which centers the univerg oh 
outside of self require us to make the admission and a wd'y 
knowledge the limitation, even in the excess of joy « a 
grief? “Shall we not attain to a juster sense of propa look 
tion in life’s experience if we acknowledge that ours is whee 
after all, only the common lot? Other men have suffered 46] 
as we suffer, and been tempted as we are tempted. Their said 
joys have been of the same family as the joys whity hear: 
come to us with a poignancy of almost unbearable de out r 
light. So 
Any other view makes sorrow worthless for its high was 


purpose of bringing us into fellowship with the suffering oy 


Christ and with the afflicted among men. Even it spin 
grief isolation becomes selfishness, and selfishness is were 
moral impotence both for ourselves and others. Its ful 2 
not the joy we monopolize, hiding it lest it should & half 
smirched by the common touch, that makes us strong cook 
That joy is highest and endures which nerves us f “ 
effort and expands our heart in sympathy with good ad Mr 
ill in other men. It is full to overflowing, and is) goes 
streams make glad the world. To share our happines drut 
directly is usually beyond our power. In one sei is ¢ 
every gift is ours, and ours alone, and would have littl look 
meaning to others even if it were possible to offer it ; bi doe 
in another sense we hold it as a stewardship,—a gif doe 
which we are bound to share. It perishes in isolation spe: 
It grows as we transmute it into service. Unless tt ‘ 
makes us better helpers of our brothers, it will sod ney 
cease to bring us full personal delight and satisfaction bod 
It is this consecration of happiness and sorrow in re cou 
ognition of the claim of fellowship in man which is ™ mir 
often left out of the account in the beginning of our afiew ' 
tions and intimacies. We wish to have our friend, litt! 
lover, entirely to ourselves, and wonder that, in prope : 
tion to our success, an element of doubt and pal ei 
troubles the relation. He who takes a deeper gr5P of 
the realities and opportunities of life, regards his lov the 
not as monopoly, but as a partnership. The wife s® tor 
be more a wife for helpfulness to others, the friend mo* ex] 
a friend because of community in giving and in ser wh 
If we have lessened the sympathy And blessing whit de 
our friend brought to others by insisting upon too ™ the 
attention to ourselves, we have lessened both our friend’ on 
character and our love's duration. ny 
To work, ourselves, for others, is to make 4 ¥4) by Hi 
which lasting happiness may enter into our hearts see = 
chambers ; but to arm a friend with implemen * = 
impulse that he may do more for our brothers “a re 
n 


common lot, is doubled happiness and long © 
Even our Lord's joy of ministration, we ™4) be suf 
was never at a greater height on earth than in the W 
tories of faith and service which by his aid »s ow 
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disciples won. And still in heaven our victory remains 


his joy: 
Boston, Mass. 





“Hank’s’’ Wheel 


By Grace Willis 


OWN on the boat dock, shaded by the awning 
D roof, sat Rufus Howard and ‘‘ Hank"’ Kinney, on 
the edge of the Howards’ pretty green-and-white row- 
boat. Rufus was whittling a boat out of a block of 
wood, and shabby little Hank, the pastry cook's son, 
sat beside him, watching the chips as they fell. 

«You know, pa and I sent home for our wheels,”’ 
remarked Rufus. ‘* Well, they're coming on the seven 
o'clock boat."’ 

Hank looked up in pleased attention. 

‘Mine's got a silver name-plate with my name on,"’ 
continued Rufus. 

Hank had no idea what a ‘‘name-plate’’ was, but it 
sounded quite grand. 

“And I've got a cyclometer. I rode forty-eight 
miles in just a few days before we came away. I've got 
a chain and lock for it, and a bell and a lamp."’ 

Hank's face beamed as he listened. 

‘It rides just slick; Hank. I can ride clear to the 
end of the boulevard at home without ever taking hold 
of the handlebars. I tell you, it's a dandy wheel.’’ 

Hank's timid little face worked thoughtfully. 

“Say, Rufe,’’ he ventured, with suppressed delight, 
«d'you s' pose you'd lemme try your w’ eel ?’’ 

«Well, I should say not !"' shouted Rufus, with a 
look that crushed Hank. ‘Do you think I want my 
wheel punchered ?’’ ' 

‘| think we shall have to disturb you little folks,'’ 
said Papa Howard kindly, as if he had not just over- 
heard Rufus’s impolite speech. ‘‘I-want to take mama 
out rowing.’ 

So the two boys got up, and the green-and-white boat 

“was pushed out into the water. 

That evening, Rufus and Mr. Howard took a little 
spin on the smooth drive, just to see whether the wheels 
were as good as ever. Hank watched them off in wist- 

The road followed the lake, and about 
half a mile from the hotel, on a fallen log, sat the pastry 
cook, smoking a pipe. 


ful admiration. 


’ 


‘That's little Henry's papa, you know, Rufus,'’ said 
Mr. Howard. ‘He doesn’t stay long in one place, but 
goes from one hotel to another. Sometimes he gets 
drunk, and shows a very ugly temper. Henry's mother 
is dead, and he has to go around with his father, and 
look out for himself most of the time. His father 
doesn’t seem to pay any attention to him. I guess he 
doesn’t have a very happy time. He doesn’t have any 
spending money,—does he, Rufus ?’’ 

‘Well, I should say not,"’ replied Rufus. ‘‘ He 
never has any, and he thinks a penny is alot. Some- 
body gave him a fishing-line the other day, and he 


couldn't even buy a sinker for it. 
mine.’’ 


So I gave him 
‘‘That's right, my son. Do all you can for the poor 
little lad to help him have a good time."’ 

Then Papa Howard said nothing, and Rufus was busy 
thinking for the next mile. 

The next morning, as Mr. Howard stepped out on 
the porch of his cottage, with hammer and tacks to fix a 
torn screen door, he saw down on the road just what he had 
expected to see. Hank was on the bicycle, in a some- 
what awkward position, to be sure, and hanging on: for 
dear life,—but such a pleased, happy expression as 
there was on the little round face! Rufus held with 
one hand the back of the saddle, and with the other 
guided the wheel. He was very patient, and wheeled 
Hank back and forth a good many times, until he could 
run alone. It went on that way for four or five days. 
Rufus loaned his wheel quite often, but Hank never 
asked to borrow it, only accepted the favor very thank- 
fully when Rufus offered him the wheel. 

a ae to the boys, a gentleman at the hotel 
em a good deal, as he sat day after day on 


the pi: “ : - 
piazza, trying to regain strength after a long illness, 
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and one day he came down to the road, leaning on his 
cane, just as Hank was starting off for aride. Rufus 
had come down to watch him off. 

‘*Look here, boy,’’ called the gentleman to Henry, 
‘* that isn’t your wheel, —is it ?"’ 

‘«No, sir.’’ 

‘*Well, you can ride pretty well,—can’t you? 
you wish you had a wheel ?’’ 

‘«You bet !'’ answered Hank, with startling energy. 

‘* Well, I've a boy at home who has been riding for 
two or three years, and I wrote his mama that I thought 
Ralph had outgrown his bicycle, and that she had better 
send it to me, and get him a bigger one. It's up at the 
hotel. It's a pretty good wheel yet, and if you care to 
come up and try it, you can have it. I guess it's just 
about your size,”’ 

And Hank followed on up to the hotel in a daze, his 
eyes shining like two stars. His happiness was com- 
plete, and it was largely because Rufus loaned him his 
wheel and taught him to ride. 


Do 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


AW ° 


Eight Weeks’ Canvassing by Boys 
and Leaflets 


A GOOD time for systematic visiting of the Sunday- 

school’s neighborhood is in the fall. But whether 
it be at the beginning or the end of the year, a chief 
feature of such canvassing should be the giving of hearty 
invitations to visit church and school, and to share in 
all advantages of library, reading-room, societies, and 
mission bands. To this end, printed matter, in one 
form or another, is often a valuable aid. A method 
adopted early in this year by the Bethlehem Baptist 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia is suggestive of the scope 
and possibilities of this line of work. 

Eight leaflets were prepared, printed on both sides, 
on colored paper. These were distributed by the boys 
of the Sunday-school, on eight consecutive Saturdays, to 
the six thousand houses of the neighborhood, the entire 
neighborhood being thus canvassed each time. Selec- 
tions from several of these leaflets are given herewith, 
to indicate the thoughtful carefulness of pastor and 
superintendent in adapting their invitations to local 
needs While perhaps no one of the leaflets here pre- 
sented could be used elsewhere exactly as it stands, each 
may contain a hint for the preparation of others that 
shall be equally adapted to local conditions, The 
method of distribution by boy volunteers, however, 
might be feasible in almost all instances, 

One side of one leaflet was given up to an invitation 
to the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
another to the King’s Messengers’ Mission Band. In 
five instances the attractions of library and reading- 
room were presented, a timely reference to the visit of 
lan Maclaren being brought in in one Case. 

Here is one of the general invitations : 


How Glad We Are 


when we can go to some place where joy and happiness reign 
supreme,—where all work heart to heart and hand to hand. 

Such is our Sunday-school, where we ask you to come and join 
us,—both parents and their children. 

Both our primary department aud main school are rapidly fill- 
ing. Won't you come and be one of those who will compel us to 
enlarge ? 

If there is anything that will take away despondency, it is to be 
Our church is all 
that is bright and cheery, and, besides, it is like home. 


placed where everything is bright and cheery. 


Come and see us on Sunday. Morning services begin at 10, 30. 
Evening services at 7.30 


A hearty greeting is guaranteed. <A// seats are free. 


The reverse of this leaflet also emphasizes the library: 


Co-operation, not Competition, is our End and Aim 


Under no circumstances would we alienate worshipers from any 
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On the broad catholic basis of the Evangelical Alliance we desire 
to weaken every evil influence, and to strengthen every good 
cause in the church and out. - 

Strange as it may seem, we are not content with saving men’s 
souls. We want their minds as well. And so there is a library 
of about a thousand volumes, and a reading-room with a liberal 
assortment of literature,—sacred and secular, heavy, light, and 
professional, —engugh to charm a school-boy and please a philoso- 
pher. Something is going on every night in the week at north- 
east corner of Eighteenth and York Streets, but the library and 
reading-room of the Bethlehem Baptist Church is open on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 


Here is an appeal to all sorts of men : 


When is a Man too O'd to go to Sunday-School ? 


Full-grown men, hearty and hale ; busy business men; men 
that don’t expect to die just yet, but to live a good while ; men 
who want all the pleasure that's going, and all the business too, 
and so want clear heads and strong nerves,—lots of that kind of 
men are to be found at the Bethlehem Baptist Church Sunday- 
school, northeast corner Eighteenth and York Streets, every 
Sunday afternoon at 2.30. They go because they get help and 
pleasure too. 

Lots of other men would go if they knew how pleasant and 
helpful it is. If such a man reads this, let him come and see for 
himself next Sunday. 

It only costs an hour and a half of time. Worth trying,—isn't 
it? At that Sunday-school there are at least as many women as 
there are men, but there’s room for those other women who 
haven't yet come. Boys and girls, big and little, so many of them 
now that it's sometimes hard to count them, but there are still 
empty chairs that silently tell the welcome that we try to put in 
words and in a hearty hand-shake. Reader,—whether you are 
old or young, big or little, rich or poor, happy or unhappy, in joy 
or trouble, we will gladly welcome you, and only ask that you 
come once and see for yourself. 


And on the other side this about reading : 


What Good is Reading ? 


What good is reading anyhow? Some people get along with 
very little,—some without any at all. Reading is food for the 
mind. It is not doing without food that makes our bodies strong, 
neither is it doing without reading that makes our minds brighter 
and better. Some people read to be amused, some to kill time, 
some to keep from thinking, but the person who really understands 
what reading is good for is the one who reads fo know. 


What is Good Reading ? 


Different people have their own idea about this. Perhaps you 
have yours. Try a home-made definition. Good reading is 
reading that does you good. With this as your standard of meas- 
urement you can test your reading for yourself. How would a 
two-column account of a suicide down town, or a two-page ac- 
count of a murder in San Francisco, measure up by the test,— 
What good does it do you? We know the most successful men 
and women of our day received the greatest help from reading. 
We know it. Now what kind of reading did they select ? 
the definition, and you will see. 


Try 


Where is Good Reading ? 


It is not all in the daily papers, nor in the weekly papers, nor in 
the magazines. Much of it is in books, and much of it in books 
that were not published this year. ‘The wisdom of the world is in 
books, and they can be read by you,—if you really wantto. A 
new place and a pleasant place to find good reading. is in the 
library of the Bethlehem Baptist Church, at Eighteenth and York 
Streets. Lots of good books, bright books, interesting books, 
helpful books, ready to come off the sheif and he!p boys and 
girls, men and women, get on in the world. 
Tuesday, and Thursday evenings. 
you. 


Open Monday, 
This is an invitation for 


Here is a little word in behalf of and 


To the Little Folks. 


We try to make the boys and girls feel at home in our primary 
department. We try to teach them to sing, to learn Scripture 
verses, golden texts, books of the Bible, Bible geography, ete. 

We are just now dividing the primary department into classes, 
which we think will be a great improvement. If you do not go to 
And, if you like it, 
we shall be glad to have your name on our roll, and your help in 
singing and answering questions every Sunday. 

Come, and make us a visit in the primary department of the 
Sunday-school of the Bethlehem Baptist Church, northeast cor- 
ner Eighteenth and York Streets, at 2.30 Sunday afternoon, if you 
do not go elsewhere. 


another Sunday-school, come and visit ours. 


Here the weary find rest, and the careless do not ; 


Do YOU Need a SEDATIVE or a STIMULANT ? 


If you are tired out from over-work, broken down from carrying 
heavy burdens, disgusted with the meanness and wickedness of 
the world, dissatisfied with yourself and other people, you need a 
soothing, comforting, helpful gospel, balsamic and balmy as 
heaven. 

If, on the other hand, you are careless, indifferent, apathetic, 
indisposed to religious effort, you need a bracing tonic that will 
electrify and shock the system into healthful action. 

No better place to get such treatment can be found than the 
Sunday-school of the Bethlehem Baptist Church, northeast cor- 
ner Eighteenth and York Streets. After an unprecedented growth, 
it is now a veritable beehive of industry, where doctrines sweeter 


than honey are distilled and instilled. You can make a religion 
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of business all the week, and a business of religion on Sunday. 
Why don’t you? 


‘And here is enforced the privilege of church atten- 
dance, with a showing of Scripture-passages : 


The Old Bible 


Is good enough for our pastor, Rev. F. W. Farr, and he preaches 
only the sweet, simple gospel, but a good many of those who hear 
him find more in it than they ever dreamed of, and get from the 
preaching very much real help. 

Fact is, with the hard times, mean competition, and selfish men 
we have to deal with, it's pretty hard for any man to live so that 
deep down in his heart he isn't ashamed of himself. To any man 
that really wants to respect himself there's a deal of help in hear- 
ing the gospel story honestly and earnestly told. 

Some say women live at home, and don't know much of the 
world in which a man lives, but that same gospel sweetens the 
daily home-grind and brightens the heart of the weary home- 
keeper. 

If you haven't any wife, come alone ; if you have, bring her 
with you. It may seem strange to go to church together, but— 
why not try it? Where? Northeast corner Eighteenth and 
York Streets. Bethlehem Baptist Church, Sunday morning, 
10.30 ; Sunday afternoon, 2.30; Sunday evening, 7.30. 





WHY Should I Attend Church ? 
God Commands It. 

** Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy '' (Exod. 20 : 8). 

“ Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together'’ (Heb. 
¥o : 25). 

The Good of the Community Demands It. 

“ Take heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling block to them that are weak"’ (1 Cor. 8 : 9). 

** Meke straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be 
turned out of the way'"’ (Heb. 12 : 13). 

Family Duty Demands It. 

** What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band? Or how knowest thou, O husband, whether thou shalt 
save thy wife?'’ (1 Cor. 7 : 16). 

Bring up your children ‘‘in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord "’ (Eph. 6 : 4). 

I Owe It to Myself. 
To my body for recreation. 
To my mind for culture. 
To my soul for communion. 
WHERE Should I Attend Church ? 


Bethichem Baptist Church, Northeast Corner Eighteenth and 
York Streets. 


“ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem" (Luke 2 : 15). 
** 1 was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord'’ (Psa. 122 : 1). 


CAS 


Superintendents’ In some Sunday-schools, as in the 

“Directory and Emerald Avenue Presbyterian, of 
Enrolment Blank’’ Chicago, the same blank can be 
used both for canvassing and for permanent records. In 
this instance the superintendents’ ‘‘ Directory and En- 
rolment Blank'’ is simple yet comprehensive. 


Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-School. 





DIRECTORY AND ENROLMENT BLANK. 





Parents. 
EAC. F<cai/d. gs) af 9 ea ale OO me 8 oe 8a wae eee 
Address . Oe, a ei 
Member of what church ? . tc. oea 6 a) ig Rete waeskes 
Is Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church the family church 
home ? 
Scholar. 
Name. Yr ty 
Age... . Birthday. 
Department and Class . . ‘ 
Member of any other school ? . 


Recorp or ATTENDANCE 


ee a ae 


Other Members of the Family in our School. 








A part may be filled out by a canvasser upon visiting 
a family, and the rest after the scholar actually enters 
the school and has attended a few Sundays. The super- 
intendent, by keeping the original sheets, or duplicate 
copies, has his data for further outreaching work. 


— 


Turning Readily to Opening the Bible for particular pas- 
Particular Bible sages may mean finding other bless- 
Passages ings on the way. Many superinten- 
dents and teachers encourage their scholars to become 
familiar with certain passages so that they can turn to 
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them readily in the Bible, even if not memorized. 

W. D. Murray, superintendent ‘of the Crescent Avenue: 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Plainfield, New Jersey, put 
this list on the back of a recent Rally Day card, intended 
as a Bible book-mark. 


We Should Know where to Find the Following: 


The Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6). Bible Study Psalm (Psa. 119). 

The Commandments (Exod.20). Greatest Verse (John 3 : 16). 

The Beatitudes (Matt. 5). Great Invitation (Rev. 22:17; 

Paul's Conversion (Acts 9). Isa. 55 : 1). 

Christ's Great Prayer (John 17). Rest Verse (Matt. 11 : 28). 

The Prodigal Son (Luke 15). Consecration Verse (Rom. 12:1). 

The Ten Virgins (Mati. 25). Worker's Verse (2 Tim. 2 : 15). 

Parable of the Talents (Matt. Another Worker's Verse (Psa. 
25). 126 : 6). 

Abiding Chapter (John 15). How to be Saved (Acts 16 : 31). 

Resurréction Chapter (1 Cor. Should I Confess Christ ? (Rom. 
15). 10: 9.) 

Shepherd Chapter (John 10). Teacher's Verse (Dan. 12 ; 3). 

Love Chapter (1 Cor. 13). The Great Commission (Mark 


Tongue Chapter (Jas. 3). 16 : 15). 
Armor Chapter (Eph. 6). Christ's Last Command (Acts 
Traveler's Psalm (Psa. 121). t : 8). 

- 


Associated Work Of late years, systematic house-to- 
in House-to-House house visitation, under the auspices 
Canvassing § of state, county, or local Sunday- 
school associations, has been increasing in extent and 
improving in method. For instance, the executive com- 
mittee of the Sunday-school Association of the District 
of Columbia, under direction of the last annual conven- 
tion, has been arranging for an undenominational can- 
vass of the entire district on a certain day in October. 
The printed matter used, and to be used, is quite typi- 
cal, —circular-letters to pastors, cards of invitation to at- 
tend church and school somewhere, cards of instructions 
to district chairmen and canvassers, and a book of blank 
forms for reports. Superintendents who may be orga- 
nizing an associated canvass in their neighborhood, 
apart from state or county work, might find these sug- 
gestive. The secretary is Jerome F. Johnson, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 





Leading Children to Lie 


By Mary D. Leonard 


HERE is no finite thing more inscrutable than the 
mind of a little child. There is no possible way of 
determining beforehand what effect or impression may 
be made upon it by the most carefully prepared narra- 
tive or the most clearly elucidated principle. One can 
never be certain that a given line of instruction will pro- 
duce a given result, and so it often happens that the 
teacher, after she thinks she has gained a perfect under- 
standing of her pupils, comes suddenly upon an _ ex- 
perience that leaves her with a sense of defeat, or, what 
is worse, of having made, with all her prayerful.care, a 
grievous mistake. 

A recent experience of a Sunday-school primary 
teacher is a case in point. She was making an earnest 
effort to lead the little ones of her class to something 
like a comprehension of the Golden Text of the lesson. 
They had recited after her the words on the picture roll : 
‘« They received the word with readiness of heart, and 
searched the Scriptures daily,’’ and she had arrived more 
or less satisfactorily at the elucidation of the second 
clause. She carefully explained what was meant by the 
Scriptures, and then proceeded to impress the duty and 
pleasure of daily study. 

‘* Robert,’’ she said to the minister's little boy, ‘‘ papa 
reads the Bible every day,-—doesn’t he?’’ ‘‘QOh, yes, 
Miss Mary!’’ ‘And you listen, and understand what 
he reads,-—don't you ?’’ ‘Sometimes I do."’ 
many of you read the Bible every day ?’’ As only two 
of the class could read at all, there was no show of 
hands, but one little girl said, ‘‘ I used to learn a verse 
every day when papa was at home, but my mama hasn't 
time to read to me."" ‘Nor mine!’’ ‘‘ Nor mine 
came in chorus from nearly all the rest of the class. 
‘* But,”’ pursued the teacher, ‘‘don’t you think mama 
would take a little time to read to you, if you asked her 


** How 


"*? 





todo so? I wonder if you do not forget all about ea 


yourselves.’’ 

A five-year-old boy, whom the teacher loved as one 
of the most intelligent, frank, and tractable chj 
had ever known, raised his wide blue eyes Steadily, ang 
said, ‘‘Our mama don't allow us to read the Bible every 
day.’’ But the sentence was scarcely finished when his 
older sister broke in with a distressed «:O Harry ! yoy 
know that isn't so." Instantly the blue eyes fell, ang 
the sweet little face flushed crimson, and all eyes were 
fixed on the poor, confused little culprit. The teacher 
was for a second dumbfounded, not comprehending the 
impulse that prompted a habitually frank and truthfy 
child to such a falsehood ; but the next instant the tru 
flashed upon her, and her heart sank as she thought, 
‘Can it be possible that I have pushed this baby inty 
a lie?” 

After the duties of the hour were done, she pondered 
sadly upon the incident. In spite of her long and int. 
mate knowledge of the little one, she was totally unpre. 
pared for his attitude, and the dishonesty as well as the 
quickness of his defense of himself from what he eyj. 
dently regarded as personal blame was as unexpected a5 
it was distressing. 

It is not in human nature—undisciplined huma, 
nature—to bear blame without an attempt at defense. 
The shifting of responsibility is instinctive in the average 


human being, and has more to do than any other one 


cause with producing a dishonest habit of mind, and its 
outcome, lying. The teacher was not unaware of this 
weakness of human nature, and, so far as she failed to 
take it into account, she made a mistake. 

There are multitudes of sensitive little souls—nota 
brave, alas! as they ought to be—to whom the ‘refuge 
of lies’’ is too alluring for their untrained powers of re. 
sistance, and too great care cannot be exercised in the 
manner in which we lay upon young children responsi. 
bility for shortcomings. An implication of blameworthi. 
ness, however slight, is almost certain to throw the child 
into an attitude of self-defense, which may prove vey 
harmful to him. 


Cynthiana, Ky. 


D> 
Week-day reminders of Sunday study 
Bible-Class .: a ‘ 
Bulletins. may be evidence of variety in method 


and of class alertness. A weekly type 
written bulletin is issued during the week by W. L. Gry 
to his ‘‘ Banner Class*’ of adults in the Linden Street 
Christian Sunday-school of Memphis, Tennessee. A 
recent one gave the treasurer's report for the preceding 
Sunday, a list of members ‘‘ absent without excuse,” 


names of members dropped from the roll or added toi, = 


a series of appeals to faithfulness arranged as an acrosti¢ 
on the name of the class, and an outline of this «specid 


feature '’ in the study of the next Sunday's lesson : 
Our lesson, Sunday, will be ‘’ Christian Living'’ (Rom. ™ 
9-21). The special feature will be essays on the following sub 
jects : 
“Why am | a Christian?”’ . * . Chapman Hurst 
‘* What are the Duties of a Christian?" . . . Louis Baker. 


‘* The Christian in the Business World," . Oscar Turlington 

‘The Christian at Home,"’ . Miss Laura Gish 

‘‘A Christian's Duty on Sunday,” . . George Leibkamann 

The ‘‘ president’’ of the class, Mr. Gray, says : We 
run on strictly business principles, and have proven that 
a Sunday-school class, with a constitution and by-la"s 
is a success.”’ 

> 


* Clippings from papers and period 
cals are often elaborately filed and 
put away, and that is the end of 
them. J. F. Gamble, a Sunday-school teacher in Hath 
ton, Kansas, puts clippings to immediate use. For 
example, he will cut out editorial notes from the first 
page of The Sunday School Times, distributing them ® 
members of his Sunday-school class during the week 
Accompanying the clipping are a few questions based 
upon it for the scholar to answer in the class the nest 
Sunday. An eight-line editorial note, on « Taking the 
World as we Find it,’’ was recently given to 4 scholat 
with these questions : ‘‘ We must take the world as ¥ 
find it; should we leave it as we find it? If » 
why?"’ This method is said to “help wonderfully 
in causing the scholars to think for themselves, and @ 
think seriously. 


Clippings in the 
Class 
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TES: Son 
Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 













1. October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem ..... Acts 21: 1-15 
. October 10.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem .... . . Acts 22: 17-30 
. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor. ... . Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa ... . Acts 26: 19-32 

* October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck .... . . . Acts 27: 13-26 
; November 7.—Paul in Melita and Rome.......:-. Acts 28: 1-16 
‘ November 14.—Paul’s Ministry fe Rome ..... 2s Acts 28 : 17-31 
8. November 21.—The Christian Armor ........-. Eph. 6: 10-20 
g. November 28.—Salutary Warnings ......++++-: I Pet. 4:18 
o. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation ..... Phil. 2: 1-21 


: 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 


1 John 1:5 to 2:6 


December 12.—Paul’s Last Words 
John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 


( Review. 
13. December 26.-7 } Or, God’s Love in the Gift of his Son 


1z. Dec. 19.— 


.  Joha 4: 9-16 


COPS 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


. 
Study 43.—Paul’s Hearing before 
Agrippa 


Acts 25 : 13 to 26: 32. A.D. 60. Cesarea. 


In a few weeks or days after Paul’s appeal to Cesar, Herod 
Agrippa II, the Jewish king under Rome of the districts ad- 
joining Festus’s territory to the north and northeast, came to 
Festus, desirous of presenting 
Paul’s case as justly and intelligently as possible to the im- 
perial tribunal, consulted with Agrippa about it. Paul was 
summoned to speak in his own defense before them. To the 
Roman Festus, Paul’s words seemed to have little mean- 
ing; but to the Jew Agrippa they argued his innocence, and 
Agrippa stated that Paul might have been released if he had 
not appealed his case. 


salute the new governor. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Festus consults Agrippa concerning Paul (25 : 13-22). 

2, Festus’s statement of Paul’s case (25 : 23-27). 

3. Paul’s self-vindication before Agrippa (26 : 1-23). 

4. Interrupfion and conclusion of Paul’s speech (26 : 24-29). 

5. Agrippa pronounces Paul innocent, and deserving of 
release (26 : 30-32). 

After careful study of the text, let the student write out 
from memory the important facts recorded, in their order. 

II. WorD AND PHRASE Stupy. 

Investigate the relationships between Agrippa, Bernice, 
Drusilla,-and Felix (24 : 24; 25:13). Note (25 : 16) the 
reference to the Roman legal system as seen in the provinces. 
On ‘religion’? (v.°19) compare the poorer reading of the 
Authorized Version. Picture to yourself as accurately as pos- 
sible the scene described in verse 23. Explain the custom of 
Roman law referred to in verse 27 (the so-called Aittera di- 
missorig). What is the meaning of verse 3, first clause ? 
Consider the two interpretations of verse 10, last clause. 
Compare verse 20 with Galatians 1 : 18-24. On verse 23 see 
Isaiahg : 2; 42: 16; 49:6; 60:2. Consider the Author- 
ized Version and Revised Version translations of verse 28, as 
to which gives the truer view uf the situation and of the 
Jewish king. 

IU. Torics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. Paul's Case Laid before Agrippa II. Ascertain what 
can be known about this Jewish king. 
was he the ruler ? 
cerning Paul ? 


Over what territory 
Why did Festus wish to consult him con- 
When did this hearing take place ? Compare 
Festus’s account of the case to Agrippa with the 
Previous Acts account of the matter (25 : 14-21 with 25 : 1-12). 
Had Festus naturaliy supposed (v. 18) that Paul was guilty of 
some crime under the Roman law? What had he, however, 
found (v. 19) to be the case ? Why had he proposed to Paul 
that his case be transferred to Jerusalem ? (v. 20; -comp. 
¥.9.) Had Paul’s appeal to Cesar taken, his case out of 
Festus's hands ? Why, then, did Festus make any further 
investigation of his case ? (vs. 25-27.) Would Agrippa, being 
a Jew (26 : 2, 3), be able to advise Festus concerning the re- 


ligious accusations of the Jews against Paul ? 
sembled wi 


carefully 


Who were as- 
th the governor and king to hear Paul’s defense, 
eh Pepe the three points of Festus’s preliminary 
nig the case to the assembly (vs. 24-27). 

“ PA of his Career and his Gospel. Pre- 
ap rm A analyse of this address (26 : 1-23); for exam- 
ihe dene 2 stom: (v8. 2, 3); (2) his loyalty to strict Judaism 
ate aah ye and career (vs. 4-11); (3) his conversion 
preach the es »y which he was divinely led to accept and to 
cuted for a ioe vs. 12-20) ; (4) his present position, perse- 

cating Christianity as the true fulfilment of Ju- 


and why ? 
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daism (vs. 21-23). 
in Acts 22 : 1-21. 


Compare this address in detail with that 
How does this defense differ from those 


made at the two trials before Felix and Festus (Acts 24 : 10-21 ; 


25 : 8), and why? 
the’Messianic hope of Israel. 


how the commission (vs, 16-18) 


Explain (vs. 6-8) Paul’s interpretation of 
Compare this account of Paul’s 
conversion with those in Acts 9 and 22. 


Explain particularly 
comes to be here put directly 


into Jesus’ mouth at the moment of his self-manifestation to 


Paul. 
tian towards Judaism. 


Describe (from vs. 22, 23) Paul’s attitude as a Chris- 
Consider the source and the historical 


trustworthiness of this account-of the Apostle’s speech before 


Agrippa. 


3. The Conclusion, and Agrippa's Dectsion. 
terrupted at verse 23 by Festus ? 
Were they so to Agrippa ? 
appeal did Paul make to Agrippa, and why? 
What conference was held at the 

What was the general opinion 
What was Agrippa’s decision ? 


incomprehensible to him ? 


Agrippa’s reply (v: 28). 
close ofthis hearing of Paul ? 
expressed about the case ? 


Then had Paul’s appeal to Cesar been unnecessary ? 


Was Paul in- 
Why were Paul’s words so 
What 
Explain 


Would 


Festus’s report of the case to Rome be such as quite surely to 


secure Paul’s acquittal ? 


ASA: 


Lesson 4, October 24, 1897 


Paul before King Agrippa 


GOLDEN TEXT: Whosoever therefore shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess also before my Father which is 


in heaven.—Matt. 10: 32. 


(Acts 26 : 19-32. 


Memory verses : 22, 23.) 


Read Acts 25 and 26 


COMMON VERSLON 


19 Whereupon, O king 
A-grip’pa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision : 

20 But shewed first unto them 
of Da-mAs’‘cus, and at Je-ru’sa- 
lém, and throughout all the 
coasts of Ju-dé’a, and then to 
the Gén’tiles, that they should 
repent and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance. 

2t For these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and 
went about to kill me. 

22 Having therefore obtained 
help of God, I continue unto 
this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none 
other things than those which 
the prophets and Moses did say 
should come : 

23 That Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, 
and should shew light unto the 
people, and to the Gén’tiles. 

24 And as he thus spake for 
himself, Fés’tus said with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art be- 
side thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad. 

25 But he said, I am not 
mad, most noble Fés’tus ; but 
speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

26 For the king knoweth of 
these things, before whom also 
1 speak Feely : for 1 am per- 
suaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him; for this 
thing was not done in a corner. 

27 King A-grip’pa, believest 
thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest. 

28 Then A-grip-pa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian. 

29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost, and altogether 


such as I am, except these 
bonds. 
30 And when he had thus 


spoken, the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Ber-ni’ce, and 
they that sat with them : 

31 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked between 
themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death 
or of bonds. 

32 Then said A-grip’pa unto 
Fés’tus, This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto César. 





REVISED VERSION 
Wherefore, O king Agrippa, 
I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision : but de- 
clared both to them of Da- 
mascus first, and at Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout all the 
country of Judzea, and also 
to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to 
God, -doing works worthy 
of 'repentance. For this 
cause the Jews seized me in 
the temple, and assayed to 
kill me. Having therefore 
obtained the help that is 
from God, I stand unto this 
day testifying both to small 
and great, saying nothing 
but what the prophets and 
Moses did say should come ; 
2how that the Christ § must 
suffer, and? how that he first 
by the resurrection of the 
dead should proclaim light 
both to the people and to 
the Gentiles. 

And as he thus made his 
defence, Festus saith with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art 
mad; thy much learning 
doth turn thee to madness. 
But Paul saith, I am not 
mad, most excellent Festus ; 
but speak forth words of 
truth andsoberness. For the 
king knoweth of these things, 
unto whom also I speak 
freely : for I am persuaded 
that none of these things is 
hidden from him; for this 
hath not been done in a 
corner. King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets? 
I’ know that thou believest 
And Agrippa sad unio Paul, 
With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me 
a Christian. And Paul said, 
I would to God, that whether 
with little or with much, not 
thou only, but ‘also all that 
hear me this day, might be- 
come such as I am, except 
these bonds. 

And the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them 
and when they had with- 
drawn, they spake one to an- 
other, saying, This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds. And Agrippa said 
unto Festus, This man might 
have been set at liberty, if 
he had not appealed unto 
Ceesar. 


19 


20 


2 


22 


23 


24 


25 


2 


Ns“ 


28 


29 


a 


3 


1 Or, their repentance 2Or, if Or, whether * Or, is subject to suffering 


The American Revisers would add at the words “ With but,” 
verse 28, the marginal note “ Or, /n a dittle time,” 


“‘ whether with little” 


etc., in 
and at the words 


etc., in verse 29, would add the marginal note 


“ Or, both in little and in great, i. e. in all respects.” 


AKSY 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Typeof Christian Fidelity. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 


Be thou faithful unto 
10. 


(7) 647 


Lesson TOPIC: Proclaiming Truth before all Hearers. 


OUTLINE : 


DaILyY HoME READINGS : 


M.—Acts 25 : 13°23. 
T.—Acts 26 : t-18. 
W.—Acts 26: 12-18. 
T.—ACTS 26: 19-32. 
F.—Col. 1: 12°20. 
S.—Col. « : 21<20. 
S.— Phil. 1: 12-21. 


1. Frank Statement, vs. 19-23. 
2. Apt Reply, vs. 24-29. 
3- Pair Judgment, vs. 30-32. 


Statement by Festus. 
Paul's answer, 
The persecutgr converted. 
Paul before king Agrippa. 
Redemption and resurrection. 
Paul’s ministry. 
Boldness in bonds. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 


— 


Lesson Analysis 


I, FRANK STATEMENT. 


t. On Personal Obedience : 


J was not disobedient unto the heavenly viston (19). 


Saul arose ;. . 
Go into Damascus... 
2. On Breadth of Effort : 


To them of Damascus, 
tiles (20). 


. and they led him... 
.aA came into Damascus (Acts 22 


.. +» Jerusalem, 


into Damascus (Acts 9 : 8), 
: 10, Ir). 


. .» Judea, ... the Gen- 


Go ye into all the world, and preach (Mark 16: 15). 


My witnesses... 
3- On Theme of Preaching : 


unto the uttermost part (Acts 1 : 8). 


Repent and turn to God, doing works worthy (20). 
Repentance and remission of sins should be preached (Luke 


24 : 47). 
What shall we do?... Repent ye (Acts 2 : 37, 38). 


4- On Cause of Arrest : 


For this cause the Jews seized me (21). 


They laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out (Acts 21 : 30). 


This man was seized by the Jews, ... 


Acts 23 : 27). 
5- On Source of Help : 
Having >.. 


when |... rescued him 


obtained the help that is from God, I stand (22). 
My help cometh from the Lord (Psa. 121 


32). 


The Lord is my helper ; I will not fear (Heb. 13 : 6). 


6. On Work of Christ : 


The Christ must suffer, and . 
claim light (23). 


Suffer, ... and be killed, and .. 


.. by the resurrection, . . . pro- 


. be raised up (Matt. 16 ; ar). 


A light for revelation to the Gentiles (Luke 2 : 32). 


Il. 
1. To the Brawling of Festus : 


APT REPLY. 


lam not mad;... but speak forth words of truth (25). 
I have not a devil ; but I honor my Father (John 8 : 49). 


Whether we are beside ourselves, it is unto God (2 Cor. 5 


2. To the Evasion of Agrippa : 
1 would to God, that... 


My supplication to God is.. 
10 : I). 

I would that all men were even 

Ill, FAIR 


1. Innocent of Wrong : 


This man doeth nothing worthy of death o7 


all. 


: 13). 


. « become such as I (29). 
. that they may be saved (Rom. 
as I myself (1 Cor. 7 : 7). 


JUDGMENT. 


of bonds (31). 


Pilate said, ... I find no fault in this man (Luke 23 : 4). 
Nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds (Acts 


23 : 29). 
2. Worthy of Liberation : 


. 


This man might have been set at liberty (32). 


Felix... gave order... that 


(Acts 24 : 22, 2 


he . Should have indulgence 


3). 
Julius treated Paul kindly, and gave him leave (Acts 27 : 3). 


— 


Verse 19.—‘' I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 


(1) The heavenly vision ; (2) ‘The divine lesson ; (3) The obedient 


response, 


Verse 22.—‘' Having. . 
(1) The Source of help ; 
help. 
Verse 23.—‘‘ The Christ... 


. obtained the help that is from God."’ 
(2) The need of help ; (3) The results of 


should proclaim light."" (1) The 


character, (2) The achievements, and (3) The proclamation, of 


the Christ. 


Verse 26.—'‘' This hath not been done in a corner."’ 


licity afforded ; (2) Mistake eliminated ; (3) Certainty guaranteed. 


Verse 28.—‘* Thow wouldest fain make me 


Paul's recognizeg purpose ; 


Verse 29.—'‘' Such as | am, 


personal character ; 
yearning desire. 


Verse 32.—‘* This man might have been set at liberty.”’ 
(2) The judgment; (3) The verdict 


prisoner ; 


(1) Pub- 
a Christian."’ (1) 

(2) Agrippa’s skilful parry. 
except these bonds." (1) Paul's 
(2) Paul's physical captivity; (3) Paul's 
(1) The 


AXA» 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Felix, who hoped to receive 
money from Paul, had frequent interviews with him, but 


deferred hearing the case for two years, and, to gain favor 


with the Jews, left Paul bound when he was succeeded by 


Porcius Festus. 


The latter, on his arrival at Jerusalem, was 


asked to bring Paul thither, there being a plot to kill bim on 
the way ; but the governor refused, and asked the accusers to 


appear at Cesarea. 


At this hearing Paul was asked if he 


would go to Jerusalem to be judged, but he appealed unto 


Cesar (the emperor), as he had a right to do. 


Agrippa and Bernice arrived 


When King 
at Cesarea, Festus laid the case 































































































































































































































































648 (8) 


before the king, who desired to hear Paul. The next day, 
before a notable assembly, Paul was given a hearing, after 
Festus had stated to Agrippa his desire to know what he 
should write to the emperor concerning this prisoner. Paul’s 
speech opens with a courteous address to Agrippa (vs. 2, 3), 
recounts his early religious life as a Pharisee (vs. 4-8), as a 
persecutor (vs, 9-11), and then describes his conversion, in- 
troducing a few new details, summing up, in connection with 
that event, the revelations that he should preach to the 
Gentiles. 

PLacr.—In ‘the place of hearing,’’ at Cesarea. 

Timge.—According to the chronology accepted here, in the 
late summer of A.D. 60. 

Persons.—Porcius Festus, procurator of Judea from A.D. 
60-62, according to the chronology accepted here, —an efficient 
ruler, who did much to rid the country of robbers. Agrippa 
(Herod “Agrippa I1), son of Herod Agrippa, great-grandson 
of Herod; 
Judea. He was well meaning, but weak, and remained the 
last ruler of the Herodian family. Bernice, his elder sister, 
was living with him at this time, and her history is remarkably 
unsavory, even for a descendant of Herod. 





king over considerable territory bordering on 


Oo 
Critical Notes 


Verse 19.— Wherefore : The conjunction is often thus ren- 
dered, and occurs only here in the Acts, Because of this 
great mission promised to me,—O Xing Agrippa : The direct 
address to the king marks the concluding part of the dis- 
course.—/ was not disobedient to the heavenly vision: The 
vision of Jesus from heaven is named, as the principal fact in 
the entire revelation described in verses 13-18. 

Verse 20.— Aut declared: The verb means to bring word, 
to report or declare.—Aoth to them of Damascus first: 
** Both ’’ is sustained by the older authorities, and this re- 
quires the transposition of ‘‘ first’’ in English. The mention 
of his preaching in Damascus (comp, 9 : 20-22) is pertinent 
here, where his public labors are epitomized.—And at Jeru- 
salem. See 9 : 29.—And throughout ail the country of Ju- 
dea: ‘**Country’’ is the proper rendering ; in the 
Authorized Version the term is not elsewhere rendered 
**coasts.’’ This preaching occurred during his subsequent 
visits.—And also to the Gentiles; His chief activity, as de- 
scribed in the Book of the Acts. But here it is mentioned 
only as part of his entire work in obedience to the heavenly 
vision.— 7hat they should repent; Literally, ‘‘ to repent ;’’ 
closely joined with ‘‘declared’’ in the Greek.—And turn 
unto God: The active side of repentance.—Doing works 
worthy of repentance : This is not a third matter, but, as the 
participle shows, a definition of the mode of repenting and 
turning unto God. This phase of his preaching is empha- 
sized, not to the exclusion of faith (v. 18), but because it is 
the most apt defense before Agrippa. 


even 


Verse 21.— For this cause: Literally, ‘‘ on account of these 
things.’’— 7he Jews seized me; ‘*Seized’’ is the wellnigh 
uniform rendering of the Revisers for this word (comp. 23 : 27). 
—ZJn the temple: ** Being in the temple 
some early manuscripts. 


» 


is the reading of 
See the account in 21 : 27.—And 
assayed to kill me: Made the attempt, illegally and within 
the precincts of the temple. This is the emphatic clause ; the 
preceding one is a preliminary statement (participle). 

Verse 22.— The help that is from God: 
here, and means “ succor,’’ 


‘** Help’’ occurs only 
the whole phrase referring to 
providential deliverance from his foes, especially the recent 
one (v. 21).—/ stand: ‘‘Stand my ground ;’’ stronger than 
* continue.’’— Zestifying both to small and great: The re- 
ceived text is passive in sense, though not so rendered in the 
Authorized Version. 
active sense. 


The Revisers accept a reading with an 
Thus he holds his ground, witnessing to all 
classes. — Saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did 
Say should come: Nothing beyond, rather than nothing other 
than, what they said. The order places emphasis upon 
**Moses.’’ Paul's constant claim was to this effect, and it is 
very pertinent in this defense. 

Verse 23.— How that the Christ must suffer 


Literally, ‘‘ If 
the Christ is subject to suffering.”’ 


Yet ‘if’? does not imply 
doubt, but suggests that he discusses the agreement of the 
facts he preached with the Old Testament Messianic predic- 
tions.—dAnd how that: Literally, * if..’"—He frst: As the 
first one.— By the resurrection of the dead: This is the literal 
sense.— Should proclaim light both to the people and to the 
Gentiles: As the first one to rise, he was the first to pro- 
claim this light both to the Jewish people and to other 
nations. The proclamation was through others, but virtually 
made by the risen Christ himself. 

Verse 24.— Thus made his defense: As in 24 : 10 and 
26): 1.— Festus saith: The vivacious present tense is supported 
by the best authorifies.— With a loud voice : 
ishment than in official interference. All Paul's utterances 
would surprise a Reman ruler who had just come to Judea.— 
Paul, theu art mad; The term is the same as in verse 25. 
The variation of the Authorized Version is unfortunate.— 7hy 
much learning doth turn thee to madness: ** Thy,’’ though 
not literal, gives the correct sense. ‘* Much learning,’’ liter- 
ally ‘* many letters,’’ probably alluding to Paul's knowledge 


More in aston- 
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of Hebrew Scriptures, not to the many books he possessed. 
‘* Turn thee to madness ’’ is an exact rendering. 

Verse 25.—But Paul saith: So nearly all the older au- 
thorities.—/ am not mad; Taking up the very word used by 
Festus.— Most excellent Festus: ‘* Excellent,” a term of 
official respect, as in 23 : 26 and 24 : 3, and possibly in Luke 
1 : 3.—But speak forth words of truth and soberness : There 
is no article before ‘‘ words,’’ and the emphasis in the clause 
rests upon ‘truth and soberness.’’ The former term ex- 
plains the earnestness with which he had spoken, and thus 
indirectly denies the imputation of madness,—a denial di- 
rectly made in the latter term. ‘‘ Speak forth ’’ suggests an 
authoritative, or inspired (2 : 4), utterance. 

Verse 26.—For the king knoweth: The hearing was really 
before Agrippa, and that because of his knowledge of Jewish 
religious matters,—/ speak freely: Literally, ‘‘ speak, being 
emboldened ;’’ hence without reserve,-rather than without 
constraint.—J/s hidden from him: This is the emphatic 
phrase, the verb suggesting the idea of forgetting.—/For this 
hath not been done in a corner; ‘* Hath not been’? indicates 
the permanent validity of the great fact. This appeal to pub- 
lic notoriety, in A.D. 60, shows the confidence of Paul in the 
historical evidence of the resurrection. Agrippa’s relative 
(Herod Antipas) was present in Jerusalem at the time, thirty 
years before. 

Verse 27.—KXing Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou. believest ; This direct address and the charac- 
ter of the question show great oratorical skill. Agrippa, as a 
Jew, must admit his belief, and Paul’s assertion, in reply to 
his own question, is another mark of oratorical power. So 
forcible was Paul’s argument that the king must parry its 
force, as next described. 

Verses 28, 29.—These difficult verses must be treated to- 
gether. As regards the Greek text, the best authorities read 
(in v. 28) ‘*make’’ instead of ‘‘become’’ (‘‘ be,’’ Auth. 
Ver.), and (in v. 29) ‘‘ great’’ instead of ‘‘ much ”’ (‘‘ alto- 
gether,’’ Auth, Ver.). A literal rendering would be: ‘‘ Ina 
little thou persuadest me to make [me] a Christian,’’ and, in 
verse 29, ‘‘I would God, that both in little and in great,’’ 
etc. It appears, then, that ‘‘ almost ’’ and ‘‘ altogether ’’ do 
not express the sense. Further, ‘‘ make ’’ suggests a reference 
on Agrippa’s part to Paul’s effort, and not to his own state of 
mind. The king thus seeks to parry Paul’s words by saying 
‘*in a little,’’—either ‘tin a little time,’’ or ‘‘ with little 
effort.’’ On the former view, Paul takes up the phrase “in a 
little,’’ and uses it in a slightly different sense :; ‘* both in little 
and in great; ’’ that is, in all respects. This is the interpre- 
tation given in the margin by the American Revisers, and is 
on the whole preferable. It correctly interprets every word, 
and accepts a natural play upon the phrase ‘in a little.”’ 
The English Revisers take ‘‘ in a little ’’ to mean ‘* with little 
effort,’’ or ‘* with but little persuasion,’’ and in Paul’s re- 
sponse retain the same sense exactly, ‘‘ whether with little or 
with much,’’ The objection to this view is that it changes 
“both . . . and’’ to ‘‘ whether . . . or,’’ and fails to ac- 
cept the force of the correct reading, ‘‘ great.’’ Either of 
these views is more probable than that of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, which is not only inexact in several particulars but 
assumes that Agrippa spoke seriously, and was becoming con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity. The only possible basis 
for this view is by explaining ‘‘ in a little’ as ‘*to some ex- 
tent,’’ ‘‘in a little degree.’’ But this is far from meaning 
** almost.’’— Might become: More literal and suggestive than 
“* were.”’—E xcept these bonds: Another fine stroke of ora- 
tory, since his bonds were the sign of the injustice against 
which he had appealed. A noble and courteous conclusion. 
It is unfortunate that the incorrect view of these verses has 
brought the weak and worldly Agrippa too prominently for- 
ward, as if his state of mind were the great matter taught, 
whereas the skill, power, courtesy, and tact of the great 
Apostle are brought out by Luke, who was probably present. 

Verse 30.—And the king rose up: The best authorities 
omit ‘‘ when he had thus spoken.’’ Whatever impression 
was made upon the mind of Agrippa, he felt that the hearing 
should close, lest he himself be placed in an unfortunate di- 
lemma. The assembly was dismissed. 

Verse 31.—And when they had withdrawn: The reference 
seems to be to Festus and Agrippa. Privacy is implied 
(**gone aside ’’), but not expressed, in this clause.— 7/ey 
Spake one to another: The tense indicates a continued con- 
versation.— 7his man doeth: Not ‘has done,’’ the present 
tense suggesting habitual conduct.— Nothing worthy of death 
or of bonds: This is a purely negative judgment, yet it was a 
judicial and moral vindication of the Apostle, for these two 
men were competent judges, one of Roman law ; the other, 
of Jewish usage. 

Verse 32.—And Agrippa said unto Festus; This remark of 
the king accords with the fact that Festus had consulted him 
in regard to the prisoner, both privately (25 : 14-22) and pub- 
licly (25 : 24-27).— This man might have been set at liberty, 
if he had not appealed unto Cesar: It would be impossible to 
reverse this appeal, even by dismissing the prisoner. And it 
was thus that Paul was to see Rome (19 : 21), and there bear 
witness also (23 : 11). 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunnfigham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


i dao slave-born governor Felix was dismissed in the winte 
of A. D, 60-61, Festus being appointed in his place, 
Things were in a very bad state in Judea, and, indeed, an, 
archy reigned. The Zealots, organized as a huge league fp 
secret murder, killed all whom their leaders denounced; the 
evening skies over the country were red with the flames of 
the houses of sympathizers with moderation or with Rome: 
guerilla bands roamed through the land, keeping up } 
petty war. 

Agrippa II, son of the first Agrippa, had been at last raised 
from private life to the little principality of Chalcis, jy the 
Lebanon valley, south of Baalbek ; but this carried with it the 
right to appoint the Jewish high-priests, and sypreme autho. 
ity over the temple. All his appointments to the high-priest. 
hood, however, were unfortunate. Ishmael, the high-priest 
at the accession of Festus, one of these nomipees, was a very 
old man, but thoroughly bad, spending vast sums on pig 
household and himself, quarreling with the Pharisee digni- 
taries as beneath him, and filling the streets with riot and 
bloodshed in his feuds with them. Worse than all, his slaves 


plundered the threshing-floors of the common priests by his ‘ 


orders, carrying off their grain, and leaving them in destitution, 
and even utter starvation. 

Festus at once took measures to restore order, if possible, 
sending troops in every direction ; but the ‘* patriots,”’ though 
they dispersed at their approach, closed in again after they 
had left, like the waves after the passing ship. Three days 
after his arrival, he hurried up to Jerusalem, strongly escorted, 
to judge of matters for himself, and was at once asked to send 
Paul from Cesarea to be tried by them, as under their juris. 
diction. 


charges against that prisoner, to appear at Cesarea and sub 
stantiate them. As they could get no better terms, therefore, 


a deputation of the sanhedrin was sent down to the loca 1 


capital when Festus returned to it a few days later, though we 
may be sure that they kept a good distance from his “ un. 
clean ’’ escort. 

Anxious to get rid of them, Festus was in court next mom 
ing with his council,—that is, officials qualified to assist him 
in legal matters, as the clerk of the court assists our mags. 
trates, But Paul found it easy to disprove the various charges 
against him, and it was clear that the demand for his death 
was not justified. Yet Festus, unwilling to raise the Jews 


wholly against himself, had-not the manliness to dismiss him, | 


asking him instead if he objected to go up to Jerusalem to be 
finally judged there. Paul, however, knew that to assent 
would be fatal, and answered that he was before Cesar’s 
judgment-seat, not that of the Jews; and that, if the case 
were referred to anothér court, it must be passed on tos 
Roman one, that of the emperor. To make sure, moreover, 
that it should be so, he availed himself of his privilege as 4 
Roman citizen of formally appealing to Cesar, thus deciding 
his future. 

Meanwhile Festus had to prepare a statement of the charges 
against him, and resolved to seek aid from Agrippa, then ia 
Cesarea, whose knowledge of Jewish law would be of greal 
service to him. This being agreeable to the prince, next 
morning saw him, with his sister Bernice, of evil repuiation, 
at the side of Festus in court,—their coming being made with 
much pomp. The case was now once more recapitulated by 
Festus, who frankly admitted that he could not condemn him 
for any offense against Rome, and was about to send him 
Italy, to the imperial courts, on his own appeal. If Agnpp 
would therefore favor him—Festus—by assistance in forme 
lating the matters to be tried, he would be grateful, and per 
haps, for this end, he would kindly act as president of the 
hearing at this time. 

Thus invited, Agrippa forthwith summoned Pau! to make 
his defense, which he was only too happy to be allowed to do 
before one so skilled in Jewish law and customs. He had 
lived, he said, in Jerusalem from his youth, and had been # 
strict Pharisee, honoring the law in all things. Yet, sts 
to say, he stood before him to be judged for believing the 
promise which was dear to Jews everywhere. . All turned 
the question whether his people now, for the first time, ™ 
fused to believe that God could raise the dead. Yet he hardly 
wondered at his nation’s disliking Christianity, which rested 08 
the resurrection of Jesus, whom they had crucified ; for be 
himself had long opposed it, and had violently persecuted 
followers, throwing them into prison, causing them ‘0 
scourged, and forcing them to -blaspheme the name of their 
Lord. 

He had even hunted them down beyond Palestine, but, 
when on his way to Damascus to lay hold on them there, he 
had been struck down by a light brighter than that of n00a, 
and had been summoned by Jesus himself from the heave* 
to be his servant henceforth. This divine vision, h¢ frankly 
owned, he could not disobey, but had acted on ever si0% 
preaching, at home and abroad, that men should repe" ast 
turn to God, with works worthy of their penitence. In 


constant | 


But Festus, duly warned that this meant legal mur. | 
der, refused, requiring the Jewish authorities, if they had | 
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faith taught him thus by direct revelation he still continued 
stedfast, saying nothing, however, contrary to Moses or the 
hets, but only affirming what they had all foretold would 
thd bout that the Christ should suffer, and, being raised 
apy sell should be a light both to Jew and Gentile. 
' e seemed to Festus mere raving. ‘‘ Thou art 
aul,”’ cried he ; ‘* thy much learning is turn- 
ing thee mad.’ But he was ready with an answer. ‘“*T am 
pot mad, most excellent Festus; but speak truth and sober- 
ness.”’ Then appealing to Agrippa as aware of the facts he 
had mentioned, he broke out: ‘‘ King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets ? I know that thou believest.’’ ‘‘ You 
would fain make me a Christian with little outlay of proof,’’ 
replied Agrippa politely. ‘* I would to God,”’ answered Paul, 
«that, whether with little or much proof, not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, might become such as I am, 
except these chains, ’’ holding up his hands ashe spdéke. The 
court presently rose, and, when its members had conferred 
with each other, even Agrippa came to the conclusion that, 
but for his appeal to Cesar, Pau! might have been set free. 


from 
Such languag' 


beside thy self, I 


Bournemouth, England. 
ASS 
“ Before Governors and Kings” .- 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ESTUS was ne model of a righteous judge, but he had 
got hold of the truth as to Paul, and saw that what he 
contemptuously called ** certain questions of their own super- 
stition,’’ and especially his assertion of the resurrection, were 
the real crimes of the Apostle in Jewish eyes. But the fatal 
wish to curry favor warped his course, and led him to propose 
a removal of the ‘* venue ’’ to Jerusalem. Paul knew that to 
return thither would seal his death-warrant, and was therefore 
driven to appeal to Rome, 

That took the case out of Festus’s jurisdiction. So that 
the hearing before Agrippa was an entertainment, got up for 
the king’s diversion, when other amusements had been ex- 
hausted, rather than a regular judicial proceeding. He was 
examined ‘‘to make a Roman holiday.’’ Festus’s speech 
(chap. 25 : 24-27) tries to put on a color of desire to ascertain 
more clearly the charges, but that is a very thin pretext. 
Agrippa had said that he would like ‘‘ to hear the man,’’ and 
so the performance was got up ‘* by request.’’ Not a very 
sympathetic audience fronted Paul that day, A king and his 
sister, a Roman governor, and all the é/i¢e of Cesarean society, 
ready to take their cue from the faces of these three, did not 
daunt Paul. The man who had seen Jesus on the Damascus 


* road could face ‘** small and great.”’ 


The portion of his address included in the lesson touches 
substantially the same points as did his previous ‘‘ apologies.’’ 
We may note how strongly he puts the force that impelled 
him on his course, and lays bare the secret of his life. ‘I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.’’ Then-the pos- 
sibility of disobedience was open after he had heard Christ 
ask, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?’’ and had received com- 
mands from his mouth. Then, too, the essential character 
of the charge against him was that, instead of kicking against 
the owner’s goad, he had bowed his neck to his yoke, and 
that his obstinate will had melted. - Then, too, the ‘light 
above the brightness of the sun’ still shone round him, and 
his whole life was one long act of obedience. 

We note also how he sums up his work in verse 20, repre- 
senting his mission to the Gentiles as but the last term in a 
continuous widening of his field, from Damascus to Jerusa- 
lem, from Jerusalem to Judea (a phase of his activity not 
otherwise known to us, and for which, with our present rec- 
ords, it is difficult to find a place), from Judea to the Gen- 
tiles. Step by step he had been led afield, and at each step 
the ** he avenly vision ’’ had shone before him. 

How superbly, too, he overleaps the distinction of Jew and 
Gentile, which disappeared to him in the unity of the broad 


message, which was the same to every man. Repentance, 
turning to God, works worthy of repentance, are as needful 
for Jew as for Gentile, and as open to Gentile as to Jew. 
What but universal can such a message be? To limit it 


would be to mutilate it, 

" We note, (oo, the calmness with which he lays. his finger on 
the real cause of Jewish hate, which Festus had already found 
en He does not condescend to rebut the charge of treason, 
which he had already repelled, and which nobody in his audi- 
ence believed. He is neither afraid nor angry, as he quietly 


mo ‘o the deadly malice which had no ground but his 
essage, 


We furtt : . . 
~ “urther note the triumphant confidence in God, and 


“a ey his help in all the past, so that, like some strong 
. yosmes the most crashing blows of the battering-ram, he 
na eee His steps had wellnigh slipped, when foe 

€ stormed against him, but ‘ thy mercy, O Lord, held 


me up.” 
Final] » oi n 
word a he gathers himself together, to leave as his last 
Map ‘€ mighty sentence in which he condenses his whole 
aching, 


in its asp 


ect of witness-bearing, in its universal des- 
Unation, and ic 


Jentity to the poorest and to loftily placed men 


_at, Paul’s drift. 
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and women, such as sat languidly looking at him now, in its 
perfect concord with the earlier revelation, and in its threefold 
contents, that it was the message of the Christ who suffered, 
who rose from the dead, who was the light of the world. 
Surely, the promise was fulfilled to him, and it was given him 
in that hour what he should speak. 

The rustle in the crowd was scarcely over, when the strong 
masterful voice of the governor rasped out the coarse taunt, 
which, according to one reading, was made coarser (and more 
life-like) by repetition, *‘ Thou art mad, Paul; thou art 
mad.’’ So did a hard ‘‘ practical man ’’ think of that strain 
of lofty conviction, and of that story of the appearance of the 
Christ. To be in earnest about wealth or power or science or 
pleasure is not madness, as the world thinks; but to be in 
earnest about religion, one’s own soul, or other people’s, is. 

Which was the saner, Paul, who counted all things but 
dung that he might win Christ, or Festus, who counted keeping 
his governorship, and making all he could out of it, the one 
thing worth living for? Who is the madman, he who looks 
up and sees Jesus, and bows before him for life-long service, 
or he who looks up, and says, ‘tI see nothing up there; I 
keep my eyes on the main chance down here’’? It would be 
a saner and a happier world if there were more of us mad after 
Paul’s fashion. 

Paul’s unruffiled calm and dignity brushed aside the rude 
exclamation with a simple affirmation that his words were true 
in themselves, and spoken by one who had full command over 
his faculties ; and then he turns away from Festus, who un- 
derstood nothing, to Agrippa, who, at any rate, did understand 
alittle. Indeed, Festus has to take the second place throughout, 
and it may have been the ignoring of him that nettled him. 
For all his courtesy to Agrippa, he knew that the latter was 
but a vassal king, and may have chafed at Paul’s addressing 
him exclusively. 

The Apostle has finished his defense, and now he towers 
above the petty dignitaries before him, and goes straight at 
the conscience of the king. Festus had dismissed the resur- 
rection of ‘‘one Jesus’’ as unimportant: Paul said one 
thing, the Jews said the opposite. It was not worth while 
to ask any more questions. The man was dead, that was 
agreed, If Paul said he was alive after death, that was 
only another proof of madness, and a Roman governor had 
more weighty things to occupy him than investigating such 
obscure and absurd trifles. But Agrippa, though not himself 
a Jew, knew enough of the history of the last twenty years to 
have heard about the resurrection, and the rise of the church. 
No doubt, he would have been ready to admit his knowledge, 
but Paul shows a disposition to come to closer quarters by his 
swift thrust, ‘* Believest thou the prophets ?’’ and the confi- 
dent answer which the questioner gives. 

What was the Apostle bringing these two things—the pub- 
licity givén to the facts of Christ’s life, and the belief in the 
prophets—together for? Obviously, if Agrippa said Yes, 
then the next question would be, ‘‘ Believest thou the Christ, 
whose life and death and resurrection thou knowest, and who 
has fulfilled the prophets thereby?’’ That would have been 
a hard question for the king to answer. His conscience be- 
gins to be uncomfortable, and his dignity is wounded by this 
extremely,rude person, who ventures to talk to him as if he 
were a mere common man. He has no better answer ready 
than a sarcasm; not a very forcible one, betraying, however, 
his penetration into, and his dislike of, and his embarrassment 
His ironical words are no confession of being 
‘* almost persuaded,’’ but a taunt. ‘* And do you really sup- 
pose that it is so easy a matter to turn me—the great Me, a 
Herod, a king,’’ and he might have added, a sensual bad 
man, ‘‘into a Christian ?’’ 

The two words ‘‘ me ’’ and ‘‘ Christian ’’ have both a scorn- 

ful emphasis. It seemed to him exquisitely ridiculous to sup- 
pose himself brought so low as that. Nothing sets the heart 
against the gospel more surely than a sneer. Like ice, it 
contracts the bloodvessels. Some of us, when the truth 
threatens to come to too close quarters, find our refuge in 
laughing it off; and such a laugh may be the most tragic 
thing in a life, for its breath may blow out the last spark of 
heaven’s light. 
« Paul met the sarcastic jest with deep earnestness, which 
must have hushed the audience of sycophants, ready to laugh 
with the king, and evidently touched him ‘and Festus. His 
whole soul ran over in yearning desire for the salvation of 
them all. He took no notice of the gibe in the word .Caris- 
tian, nor of the levity of Agrippa. He shows that purest love 
fills his heart, that he has found the treasure which enriches 
the poorest and adds blessedness to the highest. So peaceful 
and blessed is he, a prisoner, that he can wish nothing better 
for any than to be like him in his faith. He hints his willing- 
ness to take any pains and undergo any troubles for such an 
end; and, with almost a smile, he looks at his chains, and 
adds, ‘‘ except these bonds.”’ 

Did Festus wince a little at the mention of these, which 
ought not to have been on his wrists? At all events, the en- 
tertainment had taken rather too serious a turn for the taste 
of any of the three,—Festus, Agrippa, or Bernice. If this 
strange man was going to shake their consciences in that 
fashion, it was high time to end what was, after all, as far as 


the rendering of justice was concerned, something like a 
farce. 

So with a rustle, and amid the obeisances of the courtiers, 
the three rose, and, followed by the principal people, went 
through the form of deliberation. There was only one con- 
clusion to be come to. He was perfectlyinnocent. So Agrippa 
solemnly pronounced, what had been known before, that he 
had done nothing worthy of death or Londs, though he had 
‘*these bonds’’ on; and salved the injustice of keeping an 
innocent man in custody by throwing all the blame on Paul 
himself for appealing to Cesar. But the person to blame was 
Festus, who had forced Paul to appeal in order to save 
his life. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASRS» 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Third Trial : Paul before Agrippa 


N THIS third jeopardy for the same thing Paul is not so 
anxious to win his own freedom as he is to win his judges 
to an acceptance of the gospel, and not so anxious to win 
them as he is to vindicate the gospel] itself. Sadducees were 
opposed to him for believing in the resurrection ; Pharisees, 
for asseriing the insufficiency of the Mosaic system ; "and 
Christian Jews, for going too far. That he might pour light 
and hope on the first, crown and perfect the system believed 
in by the second, and reveal the consummate perfection of a 
universal salvation for all believers to the third, was his grand 
object. Compared with this‘ his own freedom and even life 
were not counted dear, This, the Apostle’s position, should 
have been sufficient persuasion and defense. 

This great argument and this great nobility of character 
are based on a personal experience that is more blessed than 
imprisonment and murder are fearful. He had not only had 
a heavenly vision, but the love of Christ daily constrained 
him in his work. ‘* Jews went about to kill me.’’ The word 
that follows is not deprecatory, or defensive of self, but, I 
obtained help from God to preach my great triad of doctrines : 
1. Christ must needs suffer, 2, rise from the dead, and hence, 
3, be a light and salvation to the people and to the Gentiles, 
These are words of truth and thoughtfulness, 

It is hardly worth while for us to remember that the judg- 
ment of the court was, ‘‘ This man doeth nothing worthy of 
death or of bonds.’’ Paul cared nothing for that verdict. 

Point: There are things—liberty of conscience, perpetuation 
of the country, liberties, welfare of the church, convefsion 
of souls, personal fidelity ih our God-appointed work—so 
high that property, personal comfort, ease, having our names 
cast out as evil, imprisonment and bonds, and even life itself, 
are not counted dear unto us. 


‘* At cost of all I have, 
At cost of life or limb, 
I cling to God, who yet shall save, 
I will not turn from him."’ 


University Park, Colo. 
A 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HEREFORE, O Xing Agrippa, I was not disobedient 

unto the heavenly vision (v.19). The heavenly vision 
for each of us is the conviction that we ought. Though such 
conviction may not be flashed upon us out of heaven,as in the 
case of the Apostle, still the innermost conviction that we ought 
is no less for us a vision heavenly and sacred. God has more 
than one way of revealing himself. Though he do it in the 
way we call supernatural as to the Apostle, he is not hindered 
from doing it by the more usual methods of the truth of Scrip- 
ture, illuminated and applied by the Holy Spirit, by the action 
of our consciences, by the circumstances in which we stand, 
The critical thing is that we be true to the vision,—the con- 
To be 


untrue to such inner shining is to bring midnight to our souls. 


viction that we ought, however it may come to us. 


When you get the vision,—and concerning many things you 
will surely have it,—the only thing left for you is what was 
left for the Apostle,—instant obedience. A frequent cause 
of spiritual darkness is untruth to this conviction that we 
ought. If Paul had been disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
you can at once see he could have had no streaming into his 
soul of the *‘sun behind the sun.’’ The conviction “I 
ought ’’ is the end of argument. When the ought grips, 
cease questioning, self-disputation, calculation of chances, 
God has shone into your soul; leave results with him, and 
immediately obey. 

That they should repent and turn to God, doing works 
worthy of repentance (v. 20). Here are the three essential 
elements of a genuine Christian experience,— repentance, 
which is sorrow for sin and forsaking of sin; turning to God, 
which necessarily involves the acceptance by faith of all the 
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provision God has made for our forgiveness in Jesus Christ ; 
works worthy of repentance, —the sort of doing which would 
naturally spring out of a soul with its back toward sin and its 
front toward God. Notice that the ultimate test of a genuine 
Christian experience is not ecstatic and beautiful feeling, but 
is severely ethical living. I rode by the wheat-fields golden 
for the harvest. But tares can flaunt their growth in harvest 
time. Yet that does not make them wheat. It is only from 
wheat-kernels that wheat harvests can spring, and the wheat 
harvest is the proof of the sown wheat-kernels. If one get 
ripening tares from professed sowings of repentance and faith, 
it is certain that the seed sown, though named wheat, was 
really bastard. 

Having therefore obtained the help that is from God (v. 22). 
That word translated ‘‘ help ’’ is, etymologically, in the origi- 
nal very beautiful. It means, literally, the aid of an ally. 
That is what God is for us when we turn toward and serve 
him, —our ally. In moments of 
peculiar difficulty and despondency you may think you do, 
but you think untruly. The great and loving God is your 
ally. Rest against that fact, and be*calm and strong. 

Testifying both to small and great. The Apostle was 
ready for conspicuous service, as here when called to tes- 
tify before King Agrippa; but he was not the less ready 
for any service he could do for Christ toward the lowliest 
slave. The poet Robert Browning sings how the angel 
Gabriel was sent by God to live on this earth, and take the 
place of, and. do the work of, a little crippled cobbler boy. 
Swift as light he left heaven, and, with sweet content, stayed 
on this poor earth, and filled the poor boy’s sphere and duty. 


So you do not serve alone. 


** He did God's will, 
To him all one, if on the earth or in the sun." 
Such was the Apostle’s spirit. When it was God’s will, he 
would give himself as utterly to service for the small as for 
the great. Such spirit we should seek. There is no loftier 
place than the place of God’s will, though his will appoint the 
teaching of the humblest and dullest little child. 

But Paul saith, I am not mad, most excellent Festus; but 
speak forth words of truth and soberness (v. 25). So they 
said of Jesus, ‘‘ He hath a demon, and is mad; why hear ye 
him?’’ There was a strong and beautiful enthusiasm both 
in our Lord and in his Apostle. It must have shone in their 
faces and sounded in their tones. Never be ashamed of en- 
thusiasm in the cause of Christ. Be truthful and sober,—that 
is, be decorous and properly self-restrained ; but a shining 
and even bounding enthusiasm for Christ is a nobly con- 
tagious and gracious thing. I think we all need more of it. 
If Festus find fault, let him. Be sure you will make more 
impression on him for Jesus thus than if you were ‘* faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.’’ I notice it is the 
enthusiastic teacher whose scholars’ heads bend toward him 
during the lesson hour. Literally, enthusiasm means God 
within. The symbol of the coming of the Holy Spirit was the 
tongue of fire. 

And Agrippa said unto Pani, With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian (v. 28). Whether 
Agrippa said this only derisively or not, there is a warning 
truth for us all in it. Almost persuaded, so far persuaded, 

- that only a little more persuasion is apparently needed, is yet 
this side persuasion. Amid the islands of the St. Lawrence 
they showed me a house, almost at the steps of which a man, 
in a blinding snowstorm, and searching for the house, per- 
ished. To be almost within the house was not to be within 
it. To be almost persuaded to accept Christ is not to have 
accepted him. This side the verge is not over the line. Be 
utterly persuaded, Capitulate wholly to your loving Saviour 
and your rightful Lord. 


Philadelphia. 
ASK 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OOR Paul! fie had many experiences. One of his 
judges hears him, ard trembles as Paul preaches. An- 
other of his judges calls him crazy, and yet another intimates 
that his arguments are preposterously feeble. Who was right, 
Paul or his judges ? 

‘his seems not to have been the first time that Paul was 
charged with being ‘‘ beside himself,’ that is, crazy. In 2 
Corinthians § : 13, he says, ‘‘ For whether we be beside our- 
Selves, it isto God.’’ So Festus was not the only one who 
had said that the great Apostle was ‘‘mad.’’ It must have 
been a comfort to him, under these circumstances, to know 
that men had said the same thing about Jesus. When the 
multitudes crowded around the Master, his friends said ‘“* He 
is beside himself’? (Mark 3: 21). And since that time it 
has often happened, that, when some one has been converted, 
and has stopped doing what he had been doing before, his 
friends have charged him with being ‘beside himself.”’ 
When my own father was converted, and stopped theater- 
going and other worldly things, some of his friends said 
** William is crazy.’’ These facts make it worth the while for 
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the teacher to press home to-day the truth, that, of all things 
in this world, true religion is the most sensible, and sin the 
most foolish. It is the sinner who is morally ‘‘ beside him- 
self,’’ while the saint is the man who has at last ‘‘ come to 
himself.’’ At what period of his life was the prodigal most 
sensible, —when he was *t making ducks and drakes ’’ of his 
money, and wasting his substance with riotous living, or when 
he began in the field to think, and ‘* came to himself ’’ ? 

If yon see a man standing by the seashore, and flinging in 
gold coin, as fast as possible, would you not at once conclude 
that he was crazy? What then shall we say of that man who 
ruins himself in body and mind and soul ahd estate by 
strong drink. Is that man sane, or insane? The world 
calls it ‘‘ having a good time.’’ Is that a sane way of talk- 
ing, or is it insane? See that boy, who is wasting his time 
when he is in college or school, and failing to fit himself for 
the duties of life. Is he reasonable, or unreasonable? Oh! 
the multitudes of men on the Bowery who live the lives that 
they do, are they well balanced or unbalanced? I have lived 
long enough to see that, say what you will, and argue as you 
may, sin is folly, and the sinner is a man morally crazy. 

In that court where Paul was arraigned there was one sane 
man, and quite a number insane. Who the sane man was, 
we surely need not say. The story of the world for the past 
nineteen hundred years proves the truth of all that we have 
affirmed aboye, and the next nineteen hundred years will only 
add to this testimony. 

Now if one of our scholars were told that he was crazy, he 
might very naturally feel offended. And if one of them were 
to be told that he was in danger of insanity, he would feel much 
alarmed. Yet in this scheol there are undoubtedly those who 
are not right in this matter of religion. They are still feeding, 
as did the prodigal, on husks, while they might have plenty at 
their Father’s table. They, like him, have not yet come to 
themselves. Yes, it is possible that in your own class you 
have some who are ‘ beside themselves,’’ and others who 
have ‘‘come to themselves.’’ If this is true, to-day is the 
time for you to try, by God’s good aid, to bring the former to 
their reason, and make them of ‘‘ sound mind.”’ 


New York City. 
ASA 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to.those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] . 


(The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Acts 25, 26. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
Read over at a sitting Acts 25, 26. Then reread, noting 
(1) the characteristic energy and promptness of Roman jus- 
tice (vs. 1, 4-6, 16); (2) the impotence of the Jews when 
actually forced.to prove charges against Paul; (3) the osten- 
sible reason for the suggestion of Felix that Paul be tried at 
Jerusalem (v. 20); (4) Paul’s manly stand on his rights; (5) 
how Agrippa came to hear the case (vs. 19, 20, 26); (6) 
Paul’s explanation of the offense which roused the hatred of 
the Jews ; (7) the points of view of the governor Festus and 
the king Agrippa ; (8) Paul’s indifference to sarcasm or pity ; 
(9) the evidence of this chapter that the appeal to Cesar was 
a part of the divine plan for Paul. 


II. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Rathsay, 305-310; Thatcher, 256-259; Farrar, chapter 42; 
Conybeare, chapter 22; Stokes, 432, 433, 444-449; Lumby, 
336-353; Plumptre, 388-404; Hackett, 276-290; Rice, 307- 
326; Vedder, 135-138; Taylor, +‘ Paul,’’ 425-442; Iverach, 
173-181; Stalker, 4173; Maurice, 337-342; Vaughan, 514- 
575; Stifler, 240-257; Faunce, ‘‘ Paul before Agrippa’’ 
(Biblical World, VII, 86-93). 

1. The New Procurator. (1.) What is the portrait drawn 
by Luke of Festus? Does it set him in a better light than 
Felix ? [Geikie: {§ 1, 3.] 

2. The Scene before Festus. (2.)*Note the temper of the 
accusers, the indifference of the procurator to Paul’s right as 
an individual, or his indecision, the absolute completeness of 
Paul’s defense, Paul’s grasp of the situation and of his own 
rights [Geikie: {J 4, 6, 7. McLaren: § 1]. 
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3. The Case against Paul. (3.) Note the various ing. 
tions of its weakness (25.: 7, 26; 26:31, etc.) [Geikie. {9 

4. Herod Agrippa II. (4.) How much of royal powe g 
this Herod really have ? [Ewing: J 1.) Was Paul rhetop, 
in 26: 26, 27? [Outline Studies: Persons.] (5.) Why: 
Luke’s portrait of him, and how does it compare with that 
history ? 

5. Paul’s Fourth Defense—before Agrippa [Outline 
dies : III, 2]. (6.) What does Paul defend in this address, 
his mission to the Gentiles, or his belief in and preaching 
the resurrection of Jesus? [Warren: J 1.] (7.) Asay 
Pharisee, what view was he certain to hold regarding hy 
resurrection? (8.) How did he assert that he came to )! 
lieve that Jesus, the crucified Nazarene, had been raised fy 
the dead, and was the expected Messiah? [McLaren: 13] 
(9.) What program was appointed for him divinely at iy 
time ? [McLaren: § 5.] 

6, The Effect of Paul's Words. (10.) Was Festus coy 
temptuous, or simply unable to comprehend Paul ? [Riddley 
v. 24. McLaren: [f 9, 10.) Was Agrippa half converte 
or politely ironical? [Riddle : vs. 27-29. McLaren: {q4y 
14.] 

III, THE LEapiInc THOvuGHTS. 

‘ Whatever may be our views regarding the character of 
Festus or of Agrippa, there can only be one thought regarding 
Paul. Every exigency only brought out in bolder relief bis 
earnestness, greatness of soul, and conscious strength, 

Christianity and Judaism were now in deadly conflict. Th 
Jews saw clearly that the triumph of Pauline principles meant 
a yielding of the exclusiveness and religious pride in whid 
they had gloried. Rome and Christianity were not yet ig 
conscious opposition. The Roman rulers treat Paul’s asser. 
tions with amused surprise. 






New Haven, Conn. 
ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


wg THE night, in the castle prison in Jerusalem, what 

vision came to comfort Paul? What words were said to 
him? Where did the Lord say he should testify for him? 
Why was Paul removed to Cesarea? Before what governor 
did the Jews bring charges against Paul? Could they prove 
them? Did Felix believe Paul was guilty of any crime? 
Why, then, did he keep Paul in prison? How long was Paul 
a prisoner in Cesarea? When Felix and his wife heard Paul's 
reasoning, why was Felix terrified ? Have we any reason to 
suppose that Drusilla, his wife, listened with any interest or 
feeling ? Do we know if any consciousness of sin or fear of 
judgment to come ever made Felix believe in Christ asa 
Saviour? Did he ever send for Paul, and ask him the ques- 
tion the jailer asked when Paul was a prisoner in 
What was that question ? 

Festus. —Thtee days after Festus was made governor ia 
place of Felix he went to Jerusalem. The Jews were glad to 
tell him of a certain prisoner named Paul, and begged him to 
have him brought to Jerusalem, while in their hearts they 
were planning to kill him on the way. Festus said he ws 


*hilippi? 


soon going to Cesarea, but that their leaders might go with 


him and openly accuse Paul. The day after he arrived at 
Cesarea he sat on the judgment seat, Paul and his accusers 
before him. They could prove nothing against the prisonet, 
and, when Paul was called on to speak, he denied all theit 
charges. Festus asked Paul if he would go to Jerusalem © 
be judged, but Paul answered, ‘‘ I appeal unto Cesar.” Paal 
knew he could not have justice in Judea. He knew the Lord 
had said he should witness for him in Rome, and as a Romat 
he appealed for trial there. _ 

Agrippa and his Queen.—Herod Agrippa II was king ® 
Judea. He often went to his palace in Jerusalem, and !ro® 
there to Cesarea, where many splendid officers and regimen’ 
of soldiers were stationed. Festus told the king about Paul, 
and Agrippa said he wished to hear the man himself. O# 


lesson to-day is.the word picture of that splendid court trial 


It was held in the hall of the palace in Cesarea. Officers and 


soldiers stood there in gay uniforms, bearing shining weapo™ 


There were rulers and leaders of the city, in their robes of of | 


Festus the governor, with his chief men in state, 2nd, most 
observed of all, King Herod Agrippa II, and his sistet, Ber- 
nice, who was the sister also of Drusilla, the wife of Felix, both 
sisters being of the family of Herods. (Festus ordered the 
prisoner Paul to be brought in, then stated the case, and of 
they were assembled. He addressed the king and all te 
men present, saying, ‘‘ This is the: man whom the Jews - 
ought not to live. I find nothing worthy of death.”’ He - 
the prisoner had appealed to Cesar, but he brought him before 


King Agrippa that he might know something to write ' the | 


: , : isonet, 
emperor ; for it seemed unreasonable, in sending a p™°° 


not to signify the charges against him. Then the king said 
Paul, ‘‘ Thou art permitted to speak for thyself.’’ 

Paul's Answer to the King.—Paul began by saying he “ 
happy to be ullowed to speak before a king who knew all we 
customs of the Jews; that he himself was a true Je™ 
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. knew he had lived a Pharisee. He repeated the facts of 

é persecution of Christians, and his conversion at Damascus, 

he told the Jews when standing under arrest on the castle 

irs at Jerusalem. Can you repeat the story ? Paul told 

’ ; that he had preached Christ first in Damascus, 

ms Serr the Gentiles, that 

Jerusalem, in Judea, and everywhere, ‘ge » 

y should repent and turn to God, doing works worthy of 

sentance. For this he was seized im the temple, and the 

ws went about to kill him. He said that with the help that 
from God he had continued witnessing for Christ and 
eaching that the prophets and Moses had said Christ should 
ome, suffer, and die, and rise from the dead. Festus spoke 
ut loudly when he heard this : *‘ Paul, thou art mad; thy much 
rning doth turn thee to madness.’’ Paul calmly answered, 

«Jam not mad; but speak forth the words of truth and sober- 

;.’ Paul turned to the king, before whom he stood, and 

id, “* The king knoweth of these things.’’ 

ul, the Questioner.—It was the prisoner who turned 
ppon the king with a close question. He knew Herod 
grippa was @ Jew, and must have heard of all that the 
Jerods had done against Christians from the time his an- 
estor Herod the Great murdered the children in Bethlehem. 
Paul knew that in youth he must have been taught the Scrip- 
ures, and he asked plairily, ‘‘ King Agrippa, believest thou 
e¢ prophets ?”’ Paul himself said, ‘‘I know that thou be- 
hievest.”’ The king answered, ‘* With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’’ There is no doubt 
as to Paul’s earnest response. How gladly he would have 
suffered to save every one who heard him speak as he lifted 
his hand in chains! But did Agrippa mean that he was 
almost persuaded to be a Christian? Could “ almost ’’ ever 
make him really a Christian?» Was it a sneer at Paul’s 
earnestness, meaning, ** You would almost persuade me, even 
me, a Herod and a king,’’ or was his heart really touched at 
the time, and a desire for better things only choked out by 
the knowledge of his life and love of sin? Perhaps for the 
time he was like his relative Herod Antipas, who knew John 
the Baptist was a righteous man, and holy, and heard him 
gladly, yet that did not prevent him from having the holy man 
beheaded, though he was ‘‘ exceeding sorry.’’ 

Paul Declared Innocent.—King and queen, governor and 
all the royal attendants, went out of the court. Aside from 
the crowd they talked between themselves, and agreed that 
the man Paul did not deserve death, or even bonds. The 
king said he might have been set at liberty if he had not ap- 
pealed unto Cesar. That appeal saved him from the work of 
Jewish hatred. What. if Paul hed been’ set at liberty ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


HILDREN love an ‘ oft-told tale,’* and we may avail 
ourselves of this to carry out another important princi- 
ple,—that of review, This lesson lends itself to that with 
peculiar fitness, as it, in its entirety, contains the third recital 
of Paul’s story. Study the lesson with this in view, and, 
though you must pass by many important truths, select and 
give only those that can be grouped around the quarter’s 
topic, arranging it so that the class may tell, or help to tell, 
what Paul would say to the king, dividing the story into what 
Paul did before he and Jesus were friends, how they became 
friends, something Paul had done since they were friends, and 
how Jesus had saved and cared for Paul. 

As the story is continuous, the last lesson, with its picture 
of the strong stone palace, will be a common point. Do not 
represent Paul as a suffering prisoner. Aside from confine- 
ment, there seems to have been no severe trial, and safety 
from the Jews, quiet, rest from unremitting toil, and the 


Promise of Jesus, must have made that endurable. 


: Also we 
Wish 


the children to see and feel’ that Jesus was using the best 
and safest way to take Paul to Rome, because that leads to 
the truth that God’s way is our best way. The picture will 
recall Paul. Seek by questions to bring to mind his inno- 
fence, and why Felix kept him still in this palace prison. 
Some idea must be given of Cesar. Do so by comparison. 
In the family every one must mind the father, in the last 
analysis, and it was something like that. Every one in the 


whole world had to mind a man named Ces 


. ar,—soldiers, cap- 
tains, governors, kin 


fa Rome, where Pusheeoal well as anybody else. He lived 
Tell > ary er Paul wanted to go, far away from Jerusalem. 
iin whe . new governor who came to Cesarea,—a better 
Wis Pou Pr to do right ; of the clamor of the Jews, and 
eh aot : not want to go to Jerusalem. Children have a 
understand a Sense of justice and of ‘rights,’ and will 
treated | : bs en you tell them that some people, if they were 
"T ack Com by captains or governors, had a right to say, 
to send mara to hear me ;"? and then the governor, etc., had 
Sim sche he people to Rome, to Cesar himself, and to keep 
had this 1; ony Jews, robbers, and everybody. Tell that Paul 
his right, and how he used it. 
8 ready to send Paul, a king comes to visit the 
wanted to see and hear Paul. Describe enough 


While gettin 
8°vernor, and 
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of the scene to impress the children that it might be hard for 
Paul to say that Jesus was his best friend before all these peo- 
ple who were not his friends, who even made fun of him. 
Let the children say what they think he would do, Study the 
answers to see if the mutual love of Paul and his Master has 
been comprehended, and awakened, in ever so small a degree, 
a responsive chord. 

He would own Jesus for a friend, Here the Golden Text 
may be introduced as something Paul must have known. 
** Confess ’’ must be explained to mean ‘‘ own,’’ and the text 
as Jesus’ own words, promising to take by the hand in the 
other world, and lead to the heavenly Father, as his dear 
friends, those who own him there. 

After reviewing, as suggested, what Paul would say, make 
a list, suggested by the children, of what has been done for 
them. Write it upon blackboard, slate, or tablet, as may be. 
Make the list as long as possible. Would anyone be ashamed 
to own such a friend now? Encourage the children to make 
individual lists to bring to you, to look for ‘ all the mercies ”’ 
from our Best Friend,’’ and write them down, or ask mother 
or sister to do it for them; to begin to-day, and to do it ‘to- 
morrow, and as many days as they remember. They are all 
reasons why we should own Jesus as our Best Friend. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
EASY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E, Morris Fergusson 


HE central figure to-day is not Agrippa, nor Festus, but 
—? (Write ‘‘ Paul ’’ in large letters.) 

(Describe the scene, briefly but graphically.) In the midst 
of this splendor, face to face with suffering and perhaps death, 
stands Paul unmoved. What courage! (Write italicized 
words, ) 

Bring out also Paul’s /ove for souls, even Agrippa’s, and 
the peace, born of assurance, that kept him serene. 

Let us find the secret. In the first part of the speech he 
tells how he saw a ‘‘ heavenly vision.’”’ But he did not only 
see; he did. And as he did the things shown him to do, more 
visions came,—one for every great juncture in his life. So he 
had visions, and they brought courage, love, peace. 

How may we have these things ? 

(At the close, the blackboard will read :) 


~ PAUL 
si 


+ 
HAD 





COURAGE 
LOVE 
PEACE 











Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘In all my Lord's appointed ways.”’ 
"1 love to tell the story."’ 

**O turn ye, O turn ye."’ 

‘The Lerd is my helper."’ 

*' The light of the world is ‘Jesus.”’ 
‘‘ Almost persuaded."’ 

* Fully persuaded.”’ 

‘I hear thy gentle voice."’ 


KY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells” 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Why was Paul taken from Jerusalem to Cesa- 

rea? Before whom was he tried? What were the 

charges? What was his defense? What was the decision? 
What influence had Paul over Felix ? 

2. THE TRIAL (Acts 24: 27 to 26: 18).—How long was 
Paul kept in prison? Who came to take the place of Felix? 
What kind of man was Festus? Why did Paul appeal to 
Cesar? Why was he tried also before Agrippa? What sort 
of man was this king? Who was Bernice?) How did Paul 
begin his defense ? 

3- Not DisoBEDIENT (vs. I9, 20).—How did Paul obey 
the vision of Christ? What similar visions have we? When 
did Paul preach at Damascus? (Acts 9 : 20-22; Gal. 1: 
17,18; Acts 9 : 23, 25.) When first at Jerusalem? (Acts 9: 
26-29; Gal. 1: 18.) How is Paul’s summary of his message 
(v. 20) incomplete ? 

4. HELPED oF Gop (vs. 21-23).—For what ‘‘ causes’’ did 
the Jews seek his death? What proof had Paul that God was 
helping him? How is Paul a model to us in his “‘ witnessing 
both to small and great’’? How did it strengthen his teach- 
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ing to base it on prophecy? Why was the resurrection made 
so prominent in his teaching ? 

5. A QUESTION OF SANITY (vs. 24-26).—To what ‘much 
learning ’’ does Festus refer? How might the apostles well 
be considered mad by the worldlings around them? Where 
was- the real madness? Why should Agrippa have been 
especially well informed regarding ‘‘these things’’? What 
argument for Christianity do you see in the last clause of 
verse 26? * ’ 

6. Atmost (vs. 27-29).—Why should Agrippa have be- 
lieved the prophets? What would follow on that belief? 
What two interpretations may be given to verse 28? (author- 
ized and revised versions.) Which does verse 29 seem to bear 
out? Why did Paul say ‘‘except these bonds’’? Why 
might Agrippa well have wished to exchange places with Paul, 
bonds and all? 

7. NOTHING WorRTHY OF BONDs (vs. 30-32).—What was 
the verdict? Why, then, was not Paul set free? How did 
this appeal to Cesar ultimately aid in the spread of the gospel ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Before whom was Paul tried? 2. What wonderful ex- 
perience of his did he relate? 3. What had he done with his 
heavenly vision? 4. But Paul was showing a heavenly vision 
to Festus and Agrippa; what did Festus do with it? (v. 24.) 
5. And what did Agrippa? (v. 28.) 6. What is the only safe 
way to act with regard to our Christian beliefs? (Golden Text.) 
a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy 4 full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What ruler took the place of Felix? 2. Before whom 
was Paul tried? 3. What story did Paul relate? 4. How 
was it received by Festus? 5. How by Agrippa? 


Boston, Mass. 


AS» 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


é¢ HE Governor, .. . AND THEY THAT SAT WITH HIM,’? 

—It has been already mentioned that Agrippa and Ber- 
nice came, with great pomp, with the chief captains (that is, 
tribunes), etc. Agrippa had the fondness of all his family for 
display. . Cesarea, being the military center of Syria, was gar- 
risoned, as we are told by Tacitus, by the fifth, tenth, and 
fifteenth legions, besides five cohorts of auxiliaries, and as 
many squadrons of cavalry. This would represent a force of 
over thirty thousand men. 

‘*THIs MAN MIGHT HAVE BEEN SET AT LIBERTY, IF HE 
HAD NOT APPEALED UNTO CESAR.’’—The magic word pro- 
voco, or appello, was, in those days of uncontrolled power, in 
the hands of irresponsible officials, the palladium of a Roman 
citizen. The helpless provincials; as all the subject nations 
were called, of whatever rank, had no appeal'against the Ro- 
man governors, however arbitrary. The only limitation to the 
right of appeal was in the case of a bandit taken redhanded, 
The appellant then had to be sent to Rome to be tried, but at 
the same time a statement of the case had to be forwarded, 
This was called Lidbe//us dimissorius. Festus, being ignorant 
of Jewish questions, was glad to have the assistance of 
Agrippa, so thoroughly familiar with them, and his decided 
opinion in favor of Paul’s entire innocence evidently guided 
Festus’s report, so that, though after a tedious imprisonment 
of two years before trial, he was set at liberty-by the greatest 
tyrant the world has ever seen. Note the courtesy of Agrippa 
and the use of the word ‘‘ Christian,’’ while Tertullus had 
employed the contemptuous term ‘‘ Nazarene,’’ which is still 
the common designation of a Christian in the mouth of both 
Jew and Moslem. 

The College, Durham, England. 


—— 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


**O Kine Acaippa.’’—Agrippa and Bernice, brother and 
sister, were the last of the house of Herod to exercise any influ- 
ence in the affairs of Palestine, and with them the family of the 
cruel and crafty Idumean disappears from history. Agrippa, 
son of Agrippa I, who perished so miserably at Cesarea, was 
seventeen years old at his father’s death. Four years later, 
the emperor Claudius appointed him to succeed his uncle in 
the kingdom of Chalcis. Subsequently his dominions were 
enlarged by the addition of the tetrarchies of Philip and Ly- 
sanias, and certain cities of Galilee. The privilege, bestowed 
by Claudius, of nominating the high-priest, and of superintend- 
ing the temple in Jerusalem, together with his early Jewish 
training, would account for his familiarity with the matter of 
the Apostle’s speech, to which Paul alludes (v. 26). That be 
took his duties with some seriousness is shown by the permis- 
sion he granted to the Levites of the choir, against the will of 
the priests, to wear linen ephods. Under his direction, also, 
the building of the temple was completed. With Bernice, he 
strenuously endeavored to persuade the Jews from entering 
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into conflict with Rome. 
was popular with his fellow-countrymen ; and 
in the final struggle, when the nation’s liber- 
ties and very existence were at stake, he sided | 
with the Romans. From his place at the side | 
of Titus he must have beheld the burning and 
destruction of the sacred edifice, in the finish- 

ing and adornment of which he had taken 

such pride. 
age of seventy-three, in the third year of the 
emperor Trajan. 
three sisters. 
sonal beauty and queenly dignity, ambitious, 

When the sol- | 
diers under the procurator Florus were sub- | 


However, he never 


Retiring to Rome, he died at the 


Bernice was the eldest of | 
She was a woman of great per- 


unscrupulous, and dissolute. 


jecting the people to continual outrage and | 
slaughter, she proved her courage by appear- 
ing, at great peril, barefoot before the procu- 


rator’s tribunal, to plead on behalf of the 
oppressed. For a time she exercised a great 
influence over the emperor Titus, the con- | 
queror of the Jews, but finally fell on evil days, | 
Commemo- | 
rating. her visit to Athens, at what date we 
know not, is the inscription on a column: 
** Julia Berenice, the great queen, To Julia, 
daughter of King Agrippa.’’ 


ending in neglect and obscurity. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, 
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Sociological Notes 
By President R. E. Thompson, S.T.D. | 


HE early date of the Acts is shown by the | 
absence of those technical terms to de- 
scribe new movements which the next cen- | 
tury possessed in plenty. 
was so conscious of the claims of its Head 
upon the allegiance of mankind that it was 
not careful to draw lines around itself by the 


The first church | 


use of names, which might seem like the boun- 
daries of a party. It called its members be- 
lievers, indeed, but it asserted the duty of all 
to believe ; brethren, but it proclaimed the 
brotherhood of all men; saints, but it taught 
The 
term ‘‘ Christian ’’ was different, as conveying 


that holiness is God’s demand upon all, 


the sense that those who wore it might be 
misunderstood as claiming some especial and 
monopolizing relation to the historic Jesus the 
Christ. 
is found only in the mouths of them who were 
without : (Acts 
11 : 26), the accusers of the brethren (1 Pet. 


It therefore, in the New Testament, 


the onlookers at Antioch 
4:16), and Herod Agrippa (in the lesson). 
Paul puts the term by, neither accepting nor 
rejecting it. He did not profess to be a 
Christian ; he had no use for the term, or for 
any except the simple terms by which the | 
first believers described themselves as trying 
to do what it is every man’s duty to do, and 
to be what it is every man’s duty to be. 

It is still and always a safe attitude for the 
Church. Those who hold by the Head, and 
are trying to depart from iniquity, should use 
no terms which imply that they stand apart | 
from other men as regards the duties required 
of them, cr the standard by which character is 
to be tested. What is wrong for a believer is 
equally wrong for and vice 


an unbeliever, 


versa. The duty which believers have bound 
upon them is the law of life for every man. 
Jesus the Christ is lord and head of every 
man, as well of those who confess 


as his 


name. And the wise believer will not only 
wish that every man were what he is, but will 
frame his speech so as to offer not even the 
shadow of an obstacle to his becoming that. 


Philadelphia, 


LK 


Lesson Summary 


FTER Paul had lain in prison two years, | 

Festus succeeded Felix in the governor- | 

ship. In a hearing before him, Paul appealed | 
to Cesar. While he awaited deportation to 

Rome, he was summoned for a sort of show 

hearing before Festus and his guests, Agrippa | 
and Bernice. The conclusion of Paul’s ad- 
dress before these personages opens this lesson. 
He declares his obedience to the heavenly 


vision beheld at his conversion, — He recalls 


i " ‘ . 
his earliest work in Damascus and Jerusa- 
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lem, then that among the Gentiles, for which 
the Jews sought to kill him. He declares his 
continuance is due to God’s help. He restates 
his message, agreeing with the prophets and 
with Moses, though including a suffering 
Messiah, and salvation for the Gentiles. Then 
breaks in the interruption by Festus, to which 
Paul replies, appealing personally to Agrippa, 


| who evades Paul, only to be followed by 


more pungent appeal. After this hearing, all 


agree that Paul does nothing worthy of bonds 


or death, 
a. 


Added Points 
When a heavenly vision discloses duty, no 
son of man should disobey. 
Wherever sinful men are found, the Same 


| clams apply,—repent, turn to God, do works 
| meet for repentance. 


Though men oppose and seek to kill, yet in 
God is help by which one may continue un- 
deterred. 

According to his folly, and in terms most 
telling, did Paul reply to Festus, and we 
should wisely follow where he led. 

How vigorously Paul presses Agrippa! 
‘* The king knoweth. .. . Believest thou?... 
I know that thou believest.’’ 
Agrippa could check Paul’s pursuit. 

Blessed is the life which, barring its bonds, 
may become a model for another. So let us 
live. 





Convention Calendar. 1897 


Massachusetts, at Fitchburg . 
Maine, at Bangor .... 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 
Vermont, at Bennington , 
Wisconsin, at Stevens’ Point , October 26-28 
New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Oklahoma Territory, at Oklahoma 

City... cecs occ 0 6s November4,’s 
Rhode Island, at Providence , November g, 10 
International Lesson Committee, at 

Washington. ..... 
Arizona, at Tempe 


. October 5-7 
October 12-14 

. October 12-14 
. October 19, 20 


. November 10-12 

. November 12 
. November 16-18 
. . November 26-28 
at Washing- 


Michigan, at Port Huron , 
Utah, at Ogden 
District of Columbia, 


ton . . Nov. 30, Dec. 1 


British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . 
Prince Edward Island, at 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
Ontario, at Hamilton . 


ro 
William Reynolds 


Late Field Superintendent of 
International Sunday- 
School Work 


By M. D. Byers 








. October 


. October 27-29 


R. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, of Peo- 

ria, Illinois, International Field 
Superintendent of the International Sun- 
of United 


day-school Convention the 


States, Mexico, and Canada, died at four | 


o' clock on Tuesday 
afternoon the 
city of Louisville, 
at Norton  Infir- 
mary, of intestinal 
obstruction. 
reached Louisville 
about a week pre- 
vious to his death, 
having gone there, 
at the invitation of 
a number of Louis- 
ville Sunday-school 
workers, to assist 
them in their state 
On Sunday night pre- 
vious to his death he made an earnest 
(Continued on page 653) 


in 





William Reynolds 
Died at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, September 28, 
1597 


association work. 


No words of | 


. October 11-13 


. October 19-21 | 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, —— such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate’ will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to. character, wording, and 
— Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


| If you feel ‘all played out,’’ take Hors- 

ford’s Acid Phosphate. It repairs broken 
nerve force, clears the brain, and strengthens 
the stomach. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





$ro a Week 
Jor a Family 
| of Eight 








A helpful article by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer in the October 
LapiEs’ Home JourNAL 


Other features include: “When 
Moody and Sankey Stirred the 
Nation”; a page of Kellar’s 
tricks for parlor amusement ; four 
pages of new ideas in needle- 
work, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





~ Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
| ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Itlustrations 


| accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
| students of the Bible. ‘They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’’—New 
York Observer. 
** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the gencral class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— 7he /ndependent. 


| 
At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
| 
| 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive Ist. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


pone a set, per quarter. Commandment 
umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 

books for Sunday-schools. 

The best from a// published 

in our approved list. Free. 

Goodenough & Woglom, 

New York. 
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Sunday-School Superintendents 
and Sunday-School Librarians 


are cordially invited to send for ony Tuy. 
trated Catalogue of 


New 
Library 
Books 


all of which will be found to be of inspir. 
ing worth to every reader. A postal card 
request will bring it to you postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
Boston, -« - ” Chicago, 
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Practical 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Scholarly Simple 


NEW LARGE-TYPE SERIES OF 








“Oxford” Self- 


Pronouncing Bibles 


ON AN IMPROVED PLAN 
Eight Editions 


The series comprises Text Braces, Rererence brews, 


Workers’ Braves, afd Genuine “ Oxrorp” 
Teacners’ Brees. 
The best series of Self-Pronouncing Bibles yet pub. 


lished, the system of signs being the most comprehensive 
and the simplest yet devised. 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


bi 


teacher should be without this 


February, 1897 
“In no volume on earth is there such a display, in 
milar compass, of all that is magnificent in th 


¢ pub- 
lisher’s art, and all that is valuable in scholarship. he 


nding is the perfection of beauty and durability. No 
ible, whatever others 


he may have.’ 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Henry Frowpe. 


Natural History) 


Best Books 
a NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 


“ 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
Send for catalog, 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 





WHIDDEN’S 


(Especially 


BOOKS 


and for Everybody. 


I, S; 2, Ferns; 
M@Ms ; 6 Fishes ; P 
illustrated. Cloth, 
Every ee By R. 
i 


, Butterflies; 4, Boaties: » 
eptiles ; 8, Flies. Each fully 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


owe, Jr. 16mo. . . $1.0 


Game Birds of America. By F. A. Bates . . . . 1.00 
Wild Flowers of America. hy Goodale - 19 
Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols... . 40.0 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Col’d plates’. . 20 
Mosses of -No. Reserioa, By Lesquereux ee.) 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock . . . Net, $3.75 


To be Issued Shortly 


IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of outdoor 


MOTHS AND 


= 
books. 


sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. 
illustrated. 16mo,cloth ........ 
BUTTERFLIES. ‘By S. F. Dento 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. In8 
sections. 5 SPGUES ioe vg 0. $5.00 
Send for catalogs. All sorts of Natural History 
Of all booksellers, or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch St., Boston 


Finely 
1 








Don’t Be 
Persuaded 


into paying a high 
price for a Swiss 
watch. Waltham 
Watches are the 
most accurate made. 
The “RIVERSIDE” 
movements 
particularly recom- 
mended. 


For sale by all retail jewelers: 


— 























Webster’s International 


The 
Best.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 7 - 
go writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Dictionary 


“Get 








4 of quantity its every 












oc 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily 
The growth of words easily traced, and because 
characterizes department 


. 


gay Specimen pages sent on application to 


various sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. , 
a-> ~ “a 4 ing smal so-called 
INTERNATIONAL ‘* Webster’s Dictionaries.” in the 
SCHR abridgments of the Internation®! ° ats. 
00000 


ascertained. Meanings are easily tomer 
excellence of quality rather than supe 


CAUTION, De net be deco St 





All authentie 


gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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(Continued from page 652) 

address at the First Christian Church, 
after which he complained of feeling ill. 
Qn Monday he was seriously sick, and 
his condition steadily became worse until 
the end came. His wife was sent for, 
and arrived in Louisville at ten ’ clock 
Tuesday morning. She was with him 
when he died, the end coming so peace- 
fully that those in his room hardly ow 
when he was gone. His remains were 
taken to his old home in Peoria, from 
which place he was buried on Friday 





afternoon, October I. | 

Mr. Reynolds was a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, where, in 1830, he first saw cit 
light ; but at the age of six years he was 
removed with his parents to Peoria, Illi- 
pois, having resided there since then. 
As in the case of thousands who have 
§ brightly shone in the church below, the 
child William had earnest religious in- 
struction from both his father and mother, 
John Reynolds, his father, was a deacon 
and an active member of the Presbyterian 
Church, while his mother was specially 
remarkable for her earnest, warm-hearted 
piety. 
At the age of twenty-eight, Mr. Rey- 
olds, having accepted Christ as his 
Saviour, joined the church of his parents, 
and henceforth entered with all the ardor 
of his fervid manhood into every form of 
evangelistic work. In 1861 he was elected 
president of the Peoria Young Men's 
Christian Association, while in the same 
year he organized the Calvary Mission 
Sunday-school, which in 1867, under his 
fostering care, became the Calvary Church, 
now one of the largest ‘Presbyterian 
churches in the state of Illinois, 

When the War of the Union broke out, 
and a demand for men was made to carry 
on the beneficent work of the Chris- 
tian Commission, Mr. Reynolds was 
-actively engaged, and often went to the 
front during that protracted struggle, 
spending much time each year in the 
army hospitals. This experience natu- 
rally quickened his tender sympathy and | 
mellowed his Christian life. To see men 
die daily, and to be the means of leading 
many of them to Christ, the Lamb of God, 
in their last moments, intensified his de- 
sire to be a soul-winner all his days. 
And this Mr. Reynolds has been in his 
mission, evangelistic, and Sunday-school 
work, 

In the year of 1864, at the close of the 
war, Mr. Reynolds was elected, in con- 
junction with D, L. Moody, B. F. Jacobs, | 
and other like-minded enthusiasts, a mem- | 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois State Sunday-school Convention. 
In these early days Mr. Reynolds’ s power 
of organization became known. His wise 
counsels greatly helped to shape this form | 
of pioneer Sunday-school work, In that | 
year he gave several months from his 
business to what is known as county Sun- 
day-school organization. 

He finally withdrew from business pur- 
Suits in order to meet the demands made 
upon him in the Sunday-school field. 

In 1887, the International Sunday- 
os Convention, representing all the 

nited States and British North Ameri- 
noice wae Nel in Chica. OF 
ire cation: See William Reynolds 
year he — prams, and in the same 

Sesiday-act, : osen by the International 
Sapuinsendes es Comapitine 7 
ticular wee SE Organizer, his — 
State, territor; Mi to attend the various 
tions, and ae og rere peatogh 

© assist im their more perfect 
(Continued on page 654) 
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800 Beautiful Pictures 


A NEW ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE BIBLE, so extraordinar 


luxurious in its appointments, as to challenge the admiration and win the friendship of all Bible and book lovers. 
Everybody 


This 


cost, and embellished with the work of the greatest 


living 
Press 
of the 


American 
Bible Union 


Under its auspices a distribution of sufficient 
advance copies of the new Bible to advertise it, 
and make its superiority over any Bible eyer pub- 


lished 


while it is in progress if-will be possible for any 


reader 


A $10.00 Bible for $3.25 
A $12.50 Bible for $3.75 


This Bible is a 
text conforms to the uthoriz 


in character, so original in conception, so artistic in its illustrations, and so 








beautiful Bible, produced at enormous 


iverside 


artists, goes fresh from the 
i e hands 


of Cambridge, Mass., into 





fully known, has m arranged for, and 














of this paper to secure 





This is an exact photographic reproduc- 


7 ima fixie m silk-sewe , red under go 0 Ss ial 
A $15.00 Bible for $4.25 | ster, sitisy, seen geste Price, PA. 2 


REGULAR PRICE, $15.00 











DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BIBLE! 


nuine bigh art production, More elaborate, more costly, more complete, and more satisfying, than anything yet attempted. The 
Oxford Edi , and every proper name is accented and self-pronounced. ‘There are copious marginal references 








+ a 





and ac 

this beautiful new edition is its ef 
cally illustrate the text in the light of modern biblical knowledge 
desirable edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. 


who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleadin 
upon = and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge chowet 
Personal m 


of the work, and’te their masterly skill in the portrayal of Bible scenes, that the superiority of this 
is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of i 
reality ; 
ciples of old. 


ing the Bible narrative, and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living, human in 


Read this Remarkable Offer! 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible may serve the E-gyp‘tiang? For it had been} fi, 
Id price, ing th hich sell at fi , 
fhe omy really Minctrated bie hae hag. complete marginal reerencts and « better for us to serve the E-gyp tiazis, than ro cong! 
ncordance. than id " . 
The American Bible nion ay A it wil be universality, een as that we should die in the wilderness. q Ririne 
the mest desirable edition for all purposes; and, as a means of s yin 13 I And M6’geg said unto the people, ¢ Fear rare 
juction mi readers, the ve concluded to su 
limited number of the elegant first edition at igi he not, er ag eat p~ vel ecwag ny ae yh Ea 
of e LORD, whic ew ow you : ye howe 
Less than ONE-THIRD Regular Prices | |*for the E-gyp’tiang whom ye have seen to! Za. 
This truly wonderfdl offer will speedily lead to a wider reading and clearer day, ye shall ste them again no more for ae & 
Ss of the gospel. phe wanler. rices of this capers _ Spm = 7 ever. Deat.1. 
00 t . ~ » » 
fie delay ofa day mny prevent participation Th this unparniicled eppestutiiey. 14°The LorpD shall fight for you, and ye 204. : 


Therefore, act pr: 


OFFER No. 1 Pfs i 


Al! illustrations. All allegorical 
plates. T 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


are guaranteed to be exactly as rep 
tion can do justice te this su 
to all applicants. 
immediately refunded. 


AMERICAN BIBLE UNION * 
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The type is of a peculiarly clear, round face, quite as legible as that of the large family Bible. But the crowning siory of 
ght hundred superb ural engravings and its wonderful allegorical pla in brilliant colors, whic phi- 
and research, making this the most artist ly perfect as well as the most practically 

These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 


WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 


Modern research has thrown a flood of light 
so truthfully embellished as to give the sacred text a new and 

t of living artists, and it is to their intelligent conception 
> ble over any yet produced is mainly due. Every picture 
oly Writ. Events that have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living 
and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as ws we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and dis- 

t may be truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of books has an — ieee mission to perform, in illuminating and vivify- 
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biblical pictures hitherto in use. 
jorth on every 


e 
eaning. To this branch of the work, and at enormous cost, were called the : 


They overtake the children of Israel. 
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US, 14. 

















y- a { EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES 
the $10.00 Bible, style OFFER No. 2 Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, in OFFER No. 3 i Wp tr ye 


comes in silk cloth. , 4 one peal, pad edges. li com- peat 
= plete, and a beautifu ook. an maker’s art. vinity 
$3. 2 5 a ~; s <9 ¢ 6 able @eud $ ae 7 5 circuit, gold edges. The price. . $4. 25 
All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping 
directions. Transportation charges are to ore by purchaser. ks 
resented, or money refunded upon their return. No descrip- 


rb production, therefore a book of sample pages will be sent absolutely free 
r of Bibles at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be 


W. CORNER 8th and LOCUST STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





he price 





Handsome book of 
specimen pages sent 
free on application. 


The num 
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Carmina for the Sunday School 5), 


Already used in many leading Sunday-schools throughout the country. 


ee OD _ AD ——s oo —— ae — , ey OE OE 


GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday-schools is 


Sacred Songs No. 1 
200,000 copies sold in 11 months 


Price, $25 per 100, by express; 30 cents each by mail. 
JUST ISSUED.—WORDS ONLY. Board covers, 
$10 per too, by express ; 12 cents each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York 


By Lewis W. MupGe and HERBERT B. TURNER. It contains 
293 hymns and 295 tunes, Durably bound in full cloth. 
Printed from large, beautiful type. $35.00 per hundred. | 
| 


aad by the 
‘interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


; | 1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1897 





| Message of Christmastide, by Hall and Mack. 
*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent free to any Sunday-school superintendent, or pastor, for B | Dawa of Glory, by J. L. Hall. 
examination with a view to introduction. } King’s Messengers, by w. J. Kirkpatrick. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. | Three of the most beautiful and original services ever 
wricten. —— of the three for ro cts. in stamps. 
uD ZZ D SLOP LL ELLIO | $4.00 per hundred. A Trip to Old Chris, cantata 


For Harvest Festival 


THE MAGIC HOUR 








children ; introducing soldiers, farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, fairies, etc. Sample, 25 cts. Other successful 
Xmas services,—Love’s Token and Jesusis Here. Both 
sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers. 


Haut~-Macx Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


~ CHRISTMAS VOICES. —A unique service, 


Containing songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- . ; Ki red 

cise for the «school. Songs are bright and | by Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Music by Towner, Kirkpat- 

A Cantata of the Seasons | tinetui, casity ‘Sting, casily played; carcfully arranged | tick, Perkins, Nevin, etc. Supplemented Leaflet of Reci- 
f by ALonzo Stone, Mus. ban. Price, $4.00 per 100. tations. PF a 100, postpaid ; 4 cents single copy. 

Especially adapted to Harvest Home and Thanks- . R. Fenner, rozs Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


giving time. 


Palog by" Med dial 


oonley ; Music by Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. A 


STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 





, songs and choruses. ET US GIVE THANKS. A new Harvest Concert 
fale Wynne; Verses by Lydia i 5 cts. 


j 


Madelene Exercise, by Marion West, with music. 
each, $4 per hundred. 





Harvest R + 15 ts; 
delightful entertainment. All new, fresh and rkling. rves Concert-Reok, so cts. Send for complete 
Sample copy postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. — Samples of both catalog. Henry D. Noves & Co., Boston, Mass. 7 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., N. Y. Lakeside 


of these ne 
Chri c 





Glimpses of Bethlehem, No, 10, 


Bidg., Chicago. The Festal Program 





SONGS OF SOVEREIGN GRACE 


embraces all our services for the various occasions— 
Christmas number is now on St pan year, Ne 





The Advent, 


cert BaarGate (eaves, readings, recita- 
tions, etc.), two beantifal. Christ- 
mas Anthems by Gara, for 5 cents. 








Fea Fe ous gatherings. Edited by J. Lincoln | . Beautifully “> Programs, Gandy Bouse, Mie | Soha 45. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphi a. 
a . J. Kirkpatrick, ° m, assisted Boxes, Barrels, ’ cw tcar ’ s 

by Chas. H. Gabriel, J. Howard Entwisle, and other | Calendars, etc., etc. Complete free. M W 
well-known wrieers. ‘great success of the year. Every usical ant 


Price, 


.0O 


. Specimen 
; Hau- meno. Publisher t 


100. 


249 Dock Street, | 
*) Philadelphia, Pa. | 


‘MacCalla & Company Inc 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Joun 


. All dealers. 
Arch St., Phila., Pa. Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, October 9, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the aeowing, rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year....... Ae ae $1.50 | 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fol ‘owing yearly club rates: ‘ 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Berson only, and no names can be written or printed on | 
separate rs. | 

The pore for 0 club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one 

in the same school get theirs from another, the 
s will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
ages may be divided into smaller packages of five 

or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be | 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- | 





post-office, and 





| 
| 
age. | 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the | 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of | 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the | 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to @ separate address at the rate of one cent | 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 
when it has over six months to run, When it has but | 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package | 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. | 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. It addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person wil! oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed | 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by —— request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. 
made carly. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the pai 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ye e to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 


For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
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Church Furnishings 








We 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 





FURNITU 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 





Church and 


wey amt ENTERTAINMENTS: 
Sees 








root ene LIGHT) 


dimensions. 90k of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Primk, sst Pearl St., New York. 





Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


E.W.Vandasen 


Co. 

oon Weep coe Church Bells & Chimes. 
agpost e Pure Tone estminster 

Bells. ounders Largest Bell in America 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
© Sagging oe 
ws we will forward the Digine pert paid. sed 


a e Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE Co.. j Mass. 


x W. Concord Junction, 
$30 weekly .— Agents to : t free finest toilet soa: 
to advertise goods and sell Combination Dipper, Fo 
mel, Strainer. Sample free. Forshay Co., Cinc “ati, O 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and C!.:arm for selling 
1 doz. Packages of Bluin at 10 cents each. 





Renewals should therefore be | 
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them. 


it Back 5 oa : it back, 


Are you sure 
that you’re using the right thing | 
for washing ? 
and hard, and you have to depend upon 
rubbing, then you ought to get some- | 
thing else. And even if you have some- | 
thing that saves work, it may be bad 
for the clothes. 


Pearline gives the easiest, quickest, 
most economical washing, of anything that’s safe to use. The 
more you investigate, and inquire and compare, the surer 
you'll be that Pearline is the only right thing to wash with. so 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” | 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” Rid. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
r sen 


If the work is slow | 


You may be ruining 


you something in place of Pearline, be 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 





If you are a poor cook, buy 
a cook book, follow directions 
closely, see the result. Faiil- 
ure six in ten times. How 
long would you keep a cook 
who failed half the time? 
That’s just the point. We 
tell your doctor or your drug- 
gist precisely the ingredients 
of Scott’s Emulsion. To 
make it they follow our for- 
mula, But they can’t make 
it; they haven’t our precise 
knack; don’t know each step 
| perfectly. When you can 
get the best, the result of 25 
| years’ experience, why exper- 
| iment with substitutes? 








AMERICAN FIRE 
rote, companys Balle. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 






$500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


other claiams,......................:000000 1,560,036.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 465,734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, | ice-President, 


CHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas.| ¢ 


RI 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 


Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, 


os. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, *harigs S. Whelen, 








Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
| SY. safely? af v0 write for ‘intghest bank 
| testimonials. »b’ 

p.& & } & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
iv engraved, heavily gold 
en will last a lifetime and are 
wn the world over as the standard 


ving us his full address this watch, 
pat hre Br ladies’, Ex Cc.0.D. 
with privilege exam: it 

ory, pay agent $6.50 and 
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our expense pay » 
watches are if money 
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DO YOU WANT TO GO TO 


EUROPE 


and the Paris Exposition 
If so, write NOW to the 


AMERICAN TOURISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 0, li Broadway, New York 





FREE 


OF ALL EXPENSE 
in the year 1900? 





Will You Go to Palestine ? 


For information concerning Russell H. Conwell’s 
Philadelphia Excursion next spring to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, yertar. Greece, and Italy, address Bee E. H. 
Eldridge, The Temple College, Philadelphia. 


| 
| 
E. Strahorn | 


|: 
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(Continued from page 653) 
organization for interdenominationa| Sun. 
day-school work. Besides holding this 
office he has filled many important posts 


| of honor, having been twice elected presi. 


dent of the Illinois State Sunday-schog} 
Convention and president of the first 
Prophetic Conference held in this country, 
As a presiding officer he was always quick 
to observe, moderate in his rulings, good. 
tempered, and full of ready utterances either 
to quiet a commotion or to stimulate 


a meet. 
| ing. From 1869 until 1878 he was an at. 
_ tive and efficient member of the National 


and the International Executive Com, 


mittees. 
In one of Mr. B. F. Jacobs's reports tg 


| the International Executive Committee to 


the convention held in Pittsburgh, he 
stated concerning Mr. Reynolds as fo}. 
lows : 

‘Of the invaluable help Mr. Reynolds 
has rendgred to the Sunday-school work 
throughout the whole country we make 
but slight mention. Beginning his work 
in October, 1887, Mr. Reynolds visited 
the New England States and Northeastem 
Provinces, their 


attending conventions 


jand addressing special meetings before 


and after the conventions in many cities 
and towns. He then visited all the 
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Now is the best time of year 
to paint your houses. Send for 
prices and Color Cards of “As- 
bestos” Paint—the Standard 
Paint for Structural Purposes. 
H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 500 
William Street, New York. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston. 


















‘*Do not Stammer ”’ 


From the late George W. Childs, Proprietor of 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

In response to an inquiry, Dec. 10, 1886, Mr. 
Childs wrote: “‘ 1 have every faith in Mr. John- 
ston. You can rely upon his statements. He 
has been eminently successful in his cure of 
stammering, numbering among his pupils or 
| eee children of some of the first citizens of 

hiladelphia and other cities, who have been 

rmanently cured. num of his cures 
ave come under my Pues notice.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, “‘ Do not Stammer ” 
(mailed free), to the PutLapeLenta INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St., ila., Pa. Edw. S. 
Johnston, Estab. 1884. 






*rincipal and Founder. 


READING ror RECREATION 


should not be confined to light litera- 
ture. Busy people who want rest for 
mind and body need something worth 


thinking about. 


GERMAN-ROMAN YEA 


of the famous Chautauqua Reading Cir- 

cle offers an interesting plan. Send to 
John H. Vincent, 29 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 

Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. s8th year. Healthful. au- 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses, $260a year. For beau- 
tifully illustrated cata 


ing address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
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Agents to sell ** Journeys of 


Wanted j=." 


. Ad- 
dress, Mennonite Publishing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


D. Crabtre. | 


Middle States and Southern States, assist. 
|ing them in their organizations, enumer. 


ating the various places and conventions 
attended. His heart has ever beaten for 
the youth of our land, and his aim has 
been to arouse an interest in their salva. 
tion."’ 

At the time of his death Mr. Reynolds 
was prosecuting the work of the Inter. 
national Executive Committee, and on 
Monday, while lying in his bed sick unto 
death, he said to those around him that 
he would ‘live or die in the harness.” 

The Sunday-school workers throughout 
the land are in deep sorrow and sorely 
afflicted at the irreparable loss of this 
noble worker, and their loving sympathy 
The 


time of his death is too near for all to 


goes out toward the bereaved wife. 


realize the great loss they have sustained; 
it seems only that he has gone away fora 
time, and will come back soon. 

Those of us who have been closely a 
sociated with him for years, in correspon 
dence, and in Christian work, cannot find 
words to express our deep sorrow. We 
do not attempt to think of the future, 
farther than this—The Lord will provide: 
| he who has led will lead. He has raised 

up men in the past, and he will raise 
| them up in the future. Spurgeon once 
| said, ‘God has many mighty men !n an- 





bush, and whenever the necessity comes, 
he will call them forth."’ William Rey- 
nolds did a great work, and left a shining 
record. May we who aré left in the field 
find in his life and example new inspit 
| tion to carry on the work from which he 
has been called ! 
Chicago. 


FRANKLIN ALLEN 
Certified Public Accountant 
(Laws, State of N. Y., 1896, Chap. 312.) 

Arbuckle Building, Rooms 49 and 50, 

371 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, City of New Yor* 
} Telephone “ 2080 Brooklyn.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Confidential adviser of corporations, compa! ion pm 


individuals, upon all points affecting organ! 74" 
organization, and adjustments of accounts. | 
Computations, schedules, statements and acco” 
whether of legal or fiduciary accounting (¢xec! p 
administrators, guardians, trustees, etc.), ver" 
examined. 
Address by mail, or a personal call, as a! 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; 4" 
almost no chimney expens® 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
| Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Ps 
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Introduction to the New 
Testament * 

HE second section of Professor Go- 
T det’s great work, Introduction to the 
New Testament, contains one hundred 
and thirty-six octavo pages, the price be- 
ing two francs. The extent of the section 
suggests something as to the magnitude 


ee ork, The first volume of that POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 





$$ ————————— 

. SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH" 








department of it which is designated Par- 
ticular Introduction treated of the authen- 
tic Epistles of Paul. Thesecond volume, 
treating of the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, is to be issued in two parts, 
the first part treating of the first three 
Gospels. This first part consists of five 
chapters, and the one hundred and thirty- 
six pages now in hand contain the first of 
these chapters. This chapter treats of 
the way in which our collection of the 
Gospels was formed. The next three 
chapters are to treat of the three synoptic 
Gospels respectively, and the fifth chapter 
of the question how they are related one 
to another in their origin. 

The chapter under notice consists 
mainly of the citation and discussion of 
the passages which contain the patristic 
testimony in the case. The discussion 
takes into account the views held by 
Holtzmann,  Ritschl, 
Reuss, Sabatier, Sanday, Stockmeyer, 
Renan, Harnack, Zahn, Jiilicher, Keim, | 
Nolte, Riggenbach, Weizacker, Mangold, 
In fine, Dr. 
Godet attempts to make a thorough pres- | 
entation of the subject, in the light of all 
that scholars have said concerning it, up | 


many), as early as the middle of the sec- 
ond Christian century. This, of course, 
implies that the writing of the several 
Gospels and the making of the collection 
are to be dated yet earlier. Professor 
Godet thinks it not unlikely that the four 
canonical Gospels were grouped together 
as a collection under the care of the 
Apostle John, at the time when the Fourth 
Gospel was written, before the close of 
| the first century. 

Not to go into details concerning this 
chapter, one characteristic of it is very 
noteworthy. 





Again and again Professor 
Godet vindicates the trustworthiness of the 
patristic: witnesses, simply by the process 
of distinguishing between what they ac- 
tually say and what it has commonly been 
| said that theysay. If all his predecessors 
| had been as careful as he in this regard, 
| we should have escaped many a dreary 
Just 
when the traditional evidence in regard to 
the Scriptures is again comimg to the 
front, scholars will, do well if they hold 
themselves rigidly to the obligation first 
of all to understand a statement, prior to 


Weisse, Weiss, and needless controversy. now, 


Bousset, and many others: 


accepting or rejecting or correcting it. 





todate. This attempt he has carried out | (Ho 
ma masterly manner. |A History of Ancient Geography. By H. F. 
Dr. Godet holds it to be proved by Tozer. (8vo, pp. xix, 387. Cambridge : | 
. P ‘1 $ y The University Press. New York: The | 
competent ev idence that our existing Gos- Macmillan Co. $2.60.) | 
pels were well known, not merely as Mr. Tozer's History *does not quite | 
single writings, but as a collection of four | cover his subject. It begins with the | 
writings, broadly distinguished from all | Greeks, after a glance at the secretive | 
other written accounts of the life and | policy of the Phenicians. What Oe 
teachings of Jesus (of which there were | Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
peated - au Nouveau Testament. Par F. Godet, | J¢WS have left on record of their knowl- 
cteur en Théologie, Professeur A la Faculté de , is i y 
PEglise Indépendante de Neuchatel. Introduction | edge of the world is ignored. Yet some 
Particuliere. 11. Les Evangiles et les Actes des Apétres. of the documents of these peoples such 
aie Partie: Les trois premiers Evangiles. ire? . a : y ¢ 
Toraison, Neuchatel: Attinger Fréres, Editeurs. as the Egyptian exile’s account of his stay | 
ous dr ts reserves. } 


—____________ | in Edom, and the table of the peoples in | 
BOOK | Genesis 10, 11, are of first-rate impor- | 
tance and interest. In the purely classic 


LIGHT POCKET- 


A voyage to Europe is a very sensible “object 


for any one’s ambition, but heretofore it has re- | field, the ground is well covered. The | 
mained quite out of reach of the average brain- | successive stages in the enlargement of | 
work ™ . 

orke ; ; 

el ; the geographical consciousness — from 
7 ‘om veen made possible and easy of accom-| Homer to Claudius Ptolemy—are both | 
aegp by the plan of paying $6 to $15 per p ‘ 3 | 
month, beginning now ; and whether the desired | 4¢Scribed and represented in sufficient | 
~\y be for England next summer, for Algiers, | Maps. Especially curious is the verifica- 
my, and the Mediterranean the following | tion of the old perip/uses, the forerunners 
autumn, or Paris Fx Sot : 
~vwndea oust re in 1900, the a a | of the modern coast-survey, made in the 
“he > Will cover e€ ocean assage the |. . . 
time one is ready to sail. 4 d | interests of commerce by Punit and Greek 

Americans, as a rule, will not sail second class | VoYagers, but valuable for scientific data. 
oo ‘ines because of the various indignities | The credit of Pausanias’s ‘‘ Description 
ond mpeg: that class ; and they quite | of Greece’’ is also maintained, on the 
; 7 “i not allow themselves to be herded | salle ; reri 
o the steerage, while to go first class under the | strength especially of modern discoveries. 
so methods of ocean travel is beyond the Ba. 

ch 


of any but plethoric pocket-books. This 


tondition of affairs has attracted the attention of | <2". G4anings : A New Series of ‘ Gleani 





some American ; of Past Y ."" By the Right Hon. W. 
oad ve ” r- thinkers, who believed there was Gladstone. Theological ont Ecclesiastical. 
valli © brainy Americans the advantages (8vo, pp. iii, 426. New York: Charles 
Bae yage t Europe, and in a thoroughly com- Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) 

"e, sensible, and satisfactory manner, at This is the eighth volume of collected 
Teasona} . oa ry ’ 4 
aetieg ge oe So arranged that they | essays which Mr. Gladstone has given us. 

‘ce, and no second-class or stee te 3 <i : : 

Passengers carried on the steamers rage | It is taken up partly with his replies to 


The problem re | Reville, Huxley, Ingersoll, and Mrs. 


Humphry Ward, and partly with papers 
any intelligent person | in defense of the High Anglican view of 
They are told in a book inn | the Church. In these papers he returns 
mith exes handsomely illustrated | . ; 
ha * too halftone engravi Oe to the field of his first labors, as it was 


: 


eauirers by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim.. of | Bis two books on this subject which pro- 
vock, Stati |voked the criticism of Macaulay. All 
j y 


of time and quired a considerable amount 
Me ‘€ and money in its solution. 
; he details wil] Interest 
*ho is fond of travel 


these studies have interest, due both to 
their author and to their contents. It is 
here that we see one of the great directing 
minds of our century dealing with ques- | 
tions of belief and practice. And whether 
one agrees or differs with the leading 
purpose of any paper, one always learns | 
from it, if not new facts, yet a new point 
of view. 
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Japanese-A merican 


the Orienta®? and the 
Voice 


Occidental civilizations 
is one of the grand problems of our age. 
Whatever will interpret to us the spirit 
and achievements of an Asian nation so 
near to us as is Japan ought to be wel- 
comed. The name of the Japanese- 
American Voice is its own card of intro- 
duction and credentials. It is published 
as a monthly magazine of twenty pages, 
with artistic cover, and a goodly freight 
of poems, pictures, editorials, and con- 
tributions, by K. Sano, 305 Larkin Street, 


San Francisco, one of the twelve thousand | 


children of Dai Nippon now in the Uni- 
ted States. It aims to cultivate the love 
of noble things, morals, art, religion, 


commerce, and a good mutual understand- | 


B. 


B. & 
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Write us a letter 


—put in the envelope your 
name and address, and a re- 





quest for samples of special offer- | 


ing of ten different lines choice 
black dress goods 
—all at one price— 0c: yard 
and we'll send you evidence of 


chance to save money on nice | 


black goods for dressy gowns 
and skirts, like, we think, none 
of you’ve ever seen equaled. 


| Both plain and novelty blacks 


among them—some that would 
cost double if imported under 
the new tariff. 


$3.50. Make it a special point 
to get samples of the new, 
nobby silks at 75c., 85c., $1.00, 
—rich colorings for waists and 
blouses. Collection of silks, 
50c. to $2.00 yard, that’s of 
special importance on account 
of rare, handsome styles, and 
the prices. 

New catalog is ready—200 
pages illustrated—all we want 
is your name and address—we 
send catalog free and pay post- 
age. 

BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





The reconciliation of la yard, 


New Black Goods 35c. to | 


(ts) 655 


ing between the two nations. The five 
numbers tell of Japanese gardens, classic 
poems, successful subjects of the Mikado, 
politics, fashion, and amusements. It is 
a clean and attractive exponent of the 
better side of the civilization now being 
so powerfully modified by that force in 
the presence of which all aoble ideals and 
civilizations become one,—Christianity. 
This Voice. is worth being heard by all 
who are interested in the most promising 
of Asian countries. One dollar per an- 
num is the subscription price. 





— 
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We wish every woman 
who desires to procure exclusive 
patterns from directly imported silks, 
at the lowest prices obtainable in this 
country, to write us for samples, and 
determine for herself whether or not 
it is worth her while to buy from us, 

Samples cost nothing but the price 
of a postal card. If it is silks you 
wish, write for samples of ours, 
priced between 75 cents and $2.50 
Please mention the price 
you wish to pay, and describe your 
preferences in color and pattern as 
nearly as you can. 

Same as to dress goods. In both 
silks and woolens we claim superiors 
ity in assortment over almost every- 
body, and superiority of price as 
against everybody. 

A strong claim—send for samples 
and test it. . 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 








Reversible Collar On .81 Franklin St. NewYork 





b > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 2Cth to Zist Street, New Y¥ ° 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


i 
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GROW. BISMARCKS IN POTS 


Wonderful Midget Bismarcks bear 
beautiful large Apples in Pots or 
yarden when two years.old. 


Doll Egrh rim: ee bie 

ar son r 

oses, Ma x at for 
orch, 50 Gents Each, prepaid. 

for beautiful colored Litho- 

graphs giving descriptions. A s 


Send 
Manhattan Nurse Co. 
47 G, Dey St., New York 
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eur Gpedial Ofer. £. A. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


High Grade ’97 Bicycles for $7.00 

We will furnish a high-grade ‘97 Bicycle 
for $7.00 to any one who will assist us in dis- 
tributing our big 928-page, 3-pound catalogs. 
| We sell bicycles outright at $14.95 and up, 
| and send them to any address to be examined 
before paid for. For full particulars, cut 
| this notice out and send to Sears, RozsucK 
| & Co. {Inc.), Chicago, M1. 
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LARGE TYPE 
\oanetee Stem! 
BEST 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 








With CONCORDANCE, MAPS 
and Illustrated HELPS, 
AND 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 








Best Family Paper in the World, 
For One Year—52 Times— 


Together, $3.00. 



















Published Ev Every Wednesday, 52 Times a : Year, at the Bible Fiscer, New York. Louis Klopsch, » Proprietor, 

















[LONG PRIMER 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


VERY LARGE EXTRA CLEAR TYPE 


Thien Iidex 


(Leather Tipped—Genuine Gold) 
AND 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Best Family Paper in the World, 
For One Year—52 TIMES, 


Together, $3.00. 

















The Seiten School Times intends to admit are advettisements that are trustworthy. 
the pubi ihers will refund to 
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IMMEDIATELY AND WITHOUT ARGUMENT IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


HERE IS ANOTHER OFFER 


send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year and the SAME BIBLE — SAME BIND- 
ING—but in MINION Type, and WITHOUT THUMB INDEX. Contents of BOTH BIBLES are Absolutely IDENTICAL in every respect 
BOTH are DIVINITY CIRCUIT—BOTH have RED UNDER GOLD EDGES. Minion Type (the same as offered last year) is tw° sizes 
smaller than Long Primer. Our advice to you is: 
if you can afford the Extra Dollar for Larger Type. Whatever your Choice, ORDER 
‘TO-DAY and GET YOUR MONEY BACK if E you are not shsseade Satisfied. —: 








If you prefer, on receipt of TWO Dollars 
(One Dollar less than above) we will 
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It Brings Sunshine Into Every-Day Life! 


since the Glad Day of its Birth—Twenty Years Ago—has THE CHRISTIAN HERALD teen so Peautiful and — as NOW, 

Its Columns are literally Crowded with the Choicest Material, and its Pages brilliantly Ilumined with a 
perfect Wealth of Pictures, superbly Printed in MANY Radiant COLORS, 
It is a veritable Treasure House of the purest and best Literature of our 
Day, Contributed by the Grandest Men and Women of two Continents, 
and Illustrated by Artists of World-Wide Reputation. 
Ever Fresh, ever New, ever Original, and always Surpassingly Interest- 
ing, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD proves an Unfailing Source of Joy and 
Gladness to every Home it enters; Fascinating alike old folks and young 
with its Delightful Literary and Pictorial Surprises. 
Paper just like it in all the World, and a family without THE CHRISTIAN ~~ 
HERALD misses much of the Good Cheer and Golden Sunshine of Life. 


You have often heard of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, “ How excep- 
tionally bright it is’—“Full of Life and Sparkle”—“With a Charm Pecu- 
liarly its own”—and you are almost persuaded to Subscribe. DO IT TO- 
DAY. Yow will Never regret it, and Next Year there will be 52 bright RED-LETTER DAYS in your 
Family Calendar—the Days on which THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is due at your Home. 


Extra Large Type Teachers’ Bibles Delivered PREE! : 


Who has not oftet felt a real longing for a Beautiful; LARGE, GLEAR ‘FYPE-Teachers* THUMB INDEXED Reference Bible, in Soft Flexible 
Overlapping Leather Binding, known as DIVINITY CIRCUIT, with Rich Red Under Gold Edges,—One. that readily Operis anywhere, and 
with Print so large that practically “He who runs may read?” But, Alas! How few could afford to thus indulge themselves until NOW! 

Now, we are so thoroughly in Earnest in this special Effort to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that if you will send us To-day 
THREE DOLLARS, you shall not only Receive that Matchless Paper for One Whole Year—52 Times — but we will also DELIVER FREE 
All Charges PREPAID, one of these Beautiful LARGE TYPE Teachers’ Bibles, with the distinct understanding that if for any reason you ate 


In fact, there is no 
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NEVER TAKE A MINION BIBLE 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having ai commercial credit be headend inserted, 


subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


ooo 


160 to 170 Bible dieses New Yorks 





Mhaigarah €. Seujotn 


not FULLY Satisfied in Every Respect, your 
MONEY shall be at once REFUNDED. We 
know it will seem to you incredible, but Re- 
member that we Guarantee to fulfil both the 
letter and the spirit of this Unprecedented Prop — W 
osition, without any deviation. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY 


Don’t miss this Opportunity. Decide To-day 
—Act To-day—Order To-day—and make sure 
of getting one of these Superb Bibles, which 
addition to the SACRED WORD, contain all 
the LATEST Helps and MANY BEAUTIFUL 
and very Helpful ILLUSTRATIONS, ls 
Comprehensive Word-book Embodying in om 
Simple Alphabetical Arrangement CONCORD- 
ANCE, SUBJECT INDEX, and GAZETTEER 
This Bible was set this year (A. D. 1897) from 
New Type, never before used, hence in Addi- 
tion to an Exceptionally Large Letter, we hav 
the Sharpness and Clearness of New Type 

WE CHEERFULLY REFUND MO 


tettespocanecscvoboniere(*""t 
DWIGHT L. MOODY ian 
has contributed to the Helps contained in these great B 
a very important article on “How to Study the Bible.” 
$9000000000000660000000000000000" 
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